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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOON. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE MYSTERIOUS IN LITERATURE. 


By R. RosBerts. 


N that lovely play in which Mr. Granville Barker 
| colloborated rather surprisingly and extremely 
successfully with Mr. Laurence Housman, Prunella 
makes sudden and wistful poetry out of a line from a 
lesson-book—No one 
has ever seen the other 
side of the moon. The 
task of the authors 
who deal -in ghosts, 
in mystery, in the 
occult is always to 
do that—to find for 
themselves, and to 
show to us the other 
side of the moon—the 
other side indeed of 
everything, to reveal 
the unexpected, to 
hint at the unknown, 
to show behind the 
apparent walls of 
comfort and content 
the spirit of the 
uneasy. In this task 
there are as many 
methods as there are 
men, and success may 
be on the compara- 
tively low plane of 
the dragging armour 
of Mrs. Radcliffe, or 
in that superbly un- 
canny kingdom which 
James Hogg opened 
in his ‘‘ Confessions of 
a Justified Sinner,’ 
or Henry James in 


The Nightmare with her whole Ninefold. 


“ At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets ; and at my birth, 


The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak’d like a coward.” 


Hotspur is not 
impressed; and 
Glendower piles 
wonder on wonder, 
and stiJl leaves the 
other man _ uncon- 
vinced and indeed 
provokes in him a 
greater incredulity. 
Then Glendower in a 
final burst cries : 
“I can call spirits from 
the vasty deep !”’ 
“Why,” retorts 
Hotspur, ‘“‘ Why, so 
can I and so can any 
man; But will they 
come when you do 
call for them ?”’ That 
line of Shakespeare’s 
remains one of the 
earliest criticisms J 
know of the ghost- 
seer’s claims, and is 
still the best test of 
the ghost story’s 
success. How many 
men call and call, ask 
us to listen to their 
incantations, make 
their spectres ‘groan 
terribly for us, and 
fail completely to 


From “ The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” By Washington Irving. 


“The Two Magics,” Illustrated by"Arth 


or the more beautiful 

country, in spite of its real terror, that Mrs. Oliphant 
explores in ‘“‘ The Beleaguered City.” Whatever the 
method, however high “or low the aim, there is 
always the same initial: difficulty. When: Hotspur 
and Owen Glendower are planning for the prosecution 
of the wars, Glendower makes much of his supernatural 
powers, his deep sympathy with those material: forces 
that were used by heavenly agents: 


ur Rackham (Harrap). make us believe that 


there is anything 
there but the old apparatus of the village yokel, 
the turnip, the bed-sheet, and a few drunken howls ? 
I do not suppose any man would be beld enough 
to-day to attempt to write a story of the supernatural 
that would depend on the old machinery of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe and Monk Lewis and C. R. Maturin—those old 
stories of theirs belong to a simpler age when, as a later 
wit said, nothing succeeded like excess, and a hall full of 
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armour suggested not an irreverent farce, but the gloom 
of medieval dungeons, the pathos of medieval love- 
affairs, the wistfulness of the days when, the eighteenth 
century miss fondly believed, to be married was to be 
unhappy and misunderstood and very probably mur- 
dered. We know too much about the Middle Ages to be 
thrilled any longer at the vision of a ghostly friar, fre- 
quently garbed in a lamentably inadequate stole, too much 
to be moved by the figure of a mailed and visored knight 
pointing with a shaking finger and an angry frown (for 
this he must 
raise his visor) 
at an un- 
washed blood- 
stain. That 
sort 
mystery has 
lost its 
potency alto- 
gether; and 
it received its 
death-blow 
daintily 
enough in the 
little farcical 


Miss Austen wrote ‘“‘ Northanger Abbey.” Monk Lewis 
never believed in his spectres or his horrors ; he only 
believed in his power to make them, there is only fancy 
not faith at the back ofhistale. The thing is a conven- 
tion, and like all conventions becomes meaningless when 
we have left the period which deliberately adopted it. 
The only story of that time which one can still read with 
any kind of thrill is Beckford’s “‘ Vathek.’’ Beckford 
still moves one, because he began his Arabian tale in a 
mixed mood of intense, if rather artificial, emotion and 
slyly sceptical 
humour. As 
he wrote, 
piling up the 
horrors of 
sorcery and 
witchcraft, 
one can descry 
in him the 
fainti-ybe- 
ginnings of a 
suspicion that 
the devotion 
to evil of 
Vathek and 


story by Oscar his horrible 
Wilde —“ The mother might 
Canterville mean some- 
Ghost.”” We thing rather 
need horrors terrible, that 
that will sur- there might 
vive central be, after all, 
heating, and in the shadow 
modern of Eblis rather 
plumbing and - more of truth 
the brilliance “And scarcely had he Maggie rallied then Val- 
of the electric When out the hellish legion = tairean sceptic 
light. One 


modern dealer in mysteries has dreamt, so I heard, 
for long years of writing a tale of terror that 
shall concern itself entirely with the little lost 
things incidental to modern comfort—there was to 
be a ghost story at a dentist’s, in which the horror 
was to be provided by the spectres, bloody and pitiful, 
of thousands of extracted teeth, and another in a modern 
mansion where strange life and terrible powers of evil 
were to be granted to the worn-out electric-light bulbs ; 
and yet another in which the air-locks of neglected pipes 
started a chittering and dismaying assault on the men 
who had dared to insult with modern comfort the antique 
splendour of a Gothic castle. Whether these tales will 
ever be written no one knows ; but I can imagine either 
Mr. Arthur Machen or Dr. Montague James making 
something really hair-raising out of them. 

The first thing necessary for a successful ghost story is 
not that the author should believe he can raise the ghosts, 
but that he should believe there are ghosts, strange 
influences, uncomprehended powers to be raised. If he 
merely believe in his power to summon the spirits, he 
may fail because in his heart he thinks his call creates 
as well as summons the spirits. This is what really 
ruins the plausibility of all the professional writers of 
“horrid ’”’ stories, all those novelists who made young 
ladies’ blood curdle so deliciously in the days when 


had sus- 
pected. So before the tale of the fatal Caliph has 
come to its end, its author and we are moved, 
beyond his original intent, to see further than 
our expectation. Beckford, setting out only to 
explore magnificently the visible moon, has displayed 
to him and gives to us a glimpse of that which lurks 
satanically on the other side. Not dissimilarly but with 
far more purpose, and with far greater success, Mr. 
Arthur Machen in our own day took a fashion recently 
popular and turned its ingenuity into something sinister 
and full of shameful fear. No one can fail to miss the 
resemblance between his early stories and those gay, 
artificial tales for which Stevenson and Mrs. Stevenson 
claimed the name Arabian : but ‘‘ The Three Impostors ” 
and “ The Great God Pan”’ are lit with quite another 
glow than that which gleams in the cigar-store of 
Florizel. For Mr. Machen has no trouble in making 
the spirits answer his summons. He believes intensely 
in them; and they crowd in upon him and his char- 
acters with an insistence that will not be denied. In his 
later work, which is I am afraid less popular, he seems 
to me to have gone as near as a man can to stating the 
imaginative in terms of the fantastic, to making the 
macabre a vehicle of spiritual beauty as well as of 
fanciful horror. No one can make brick and mortar 
glow with such infernal flame, no man before or since 
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has ever shown how, 
at the end of a drab 
suburban street, or in 
the glum respectability of 
some residential square, 
can be found suddenly 
the mouth of a pit that 
drops sheer to the fires 
of hell, or the foot of a 
ladder that, leaning on 
a wall in Wandsworth, is 
yet a veritable scala 
Coeli. The comparative 
neglect of Mr. Machen’s 
work by serious critics 
is one of the oddest 
phenomena in modern 
letters: he is, I suppose, 
too robust, too Christian 
and too serious for a 
generation that prefers its hauntings to be thin-blooded 
and polite. 


Il. 


A phrase will sometimes do more than a wilderness 
of magic. I can be moved, though not immediately, by 
the weird sisters in ““ Macbeth”’ ;_ they remain one of the 
most successful efforts to convey the supernatural in 
actual form, to show fate and its poisoned prisoners in 
human guise: but not all their speeches, not all the 
mystery of their actions convey quite so magical a sense 
of the other side as those few words of the porter in the 
same play : 

“ T had thought to let in some of all professions, that go 
the primrose path to the everlasting bonfire,” 


or Lady Macbeth’s dreadful sentence of haunted re- 
collection, 
when she is 
walking in her 
sleep : 

“Yet who 
would have 
thought the 
old man to 
have had so 
much blood in 
him ? ”’ 

Here you have 
the real 
problem that 
confronts all 
authors who 
wish to use 
supernatural 
machinery for 
heightening 
an imagina- 
tive effect. 


We are ready 
to suspect 
that they are 
taking too 
easy a way to 
attain an end 
which can 


Photo by Stage Photo Co. 


Scene from “ A Kiss for Cinderella,” by J. M. Barrie. 


The Weird Sisters in ‘‘ Macbeth.” 


only legitimately be 
reached by methods that 
are devoid of trickery. 
It is for this reason that 
no man can write suc- 
cessfully a story of the 
supernatural who has 
not either a traditional 
or personal belief in the 
world, whose invasion of 
physical order is the 
subject of his story, and 
who genuinely thinks 
that such invasion is 
not only imaginatively 
possible but zsthetically 
appropriate. We have 
moved a very long way 


(ater from the comparatively 
simple and almost 
solid ghosts that satisfied our ancestors. Oddly enough, 


the movement specifically known as spiritualist still 
deals in these very three-dimensional spirits, who 
can only make themselves and their powers known by 
very sensuous attacks on our attention. This will no 
longer do for the modern writer of the supernatural 
story. No modern reader can get quite the same thrill 
from even the masters of the old ghost story, for example 
Sheridan Le Fanu, or from so able an exponent of the 
same methods as Mr. Algernon Blackwood, as he can 
from Mr. de la Mare’s tales of the unusual. Mr. de la 
Mare’s method is almost exactly the opposite of the 
older practitioners. They—a good example is Mr. 
Blackwood—show how ordinary life is broken into by 
the extraordinary ; they display the fact that behind 
our everyday life lies a world of curious and suggestive 
creatures. For 
Mr. de la Mare 
the super- 
natural world 
is the real, 
and this actual 
life is its inter- 
ruption, its 
often dis- 
torting, 
sometimes 
excluding, 
and occa- 
sionally 
revealing 
mirror. He 
does not 
bring the 
supernatural 
into his 
stories; it is 
the natural 
which creeps. 
in, looking 
rather lost and 
etiolated be- 
side the glow- 
ing reality of 


The Policeman-Prince, the King 
and the Queen, at the ball. 
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the other world. I can think of only one other author 
who has this power, an author for whom the world which 
most of us dismiss as fanciful is the real and abiding 
thing and has its unchallengeable validity—and that is 
Miss Stella Benson. Her spiritual world is less clearly 
imagined than Mr. de la Mare’s ; it is more evanescent, 
less palpable, but its beauty and challenge are as sure as 
those in his strange universe. “ Living Alone” is a 
great spiritual romance, a tale of the supernatural made 
by someone whose faith is scarcely 
more than a sigh of discontent 
at those things in which the world 
would ask her to believe. 

Many modern novelists have 
dealt intheuncanny. Mr. Kipling, 
Mr. Beresford, Miss _ Sinclair, 
“0,” Miss Violet Hunt, Mr. E. 
F. Benson, Sir James Barrie, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs have all adventured into 
that world where shadows flicker 
and glow, and flicker and gain 
firmness until they blot out the 
usual, accustomed daylight. 
Even Mr. Arnold Bennett has 
dealt very sensibly and character- 
istically with aghost. One classic 
author may, in his very different 
way, be claimed to belong to 
that small school—which has some young followers 
—that treats the supernatural as the normal thing, 
on which our life of fact and habit impudently 
intrudes. That is Hans Christian Andersen. It is 
true that his stories sometimes fall into sentimentality ; 
but when he avoids that pitfall he succeeds admirably 
in convincing one of the reality and importance of his 
imaginative world. ‘‘ The Tin-Soldier”’ might have 
been written by a Defoe whose eyes were purged with 
some magic herb; and “ Little Claus” has that same 
mixture of extravagance and sense. He has had few 
followers in England—the best is Mr. Laurence Housman 
whose fairy-stories have a little of the master’s un- 
questioning faith. Andersen too is of importance as 
being one of the few sojourners in the land of the unusual 
who remembers that there may be laughter there. There 
should be more fun with the fairies than our authors 
generally give us. It would be stretching the definition 
of supernatural too far perhaps to include Lewis 
Carroll’s two masterpieces ; and yet the life of Alice, 
though explained away as a dream (how I hated that 
explanation when I was a child), does pass in an odd 
precise spiritual world—-it is the supernatural of a 
scholastic. At the other end, misted by his own Scotch 
doubtfulness of outline, is the spirit world of Sir James 
Barrie. Its supremest example—to my mind—is “ Shall 
We Join the Ladies ? ” a play that Mr. de la Mare might 
have written, so utterly matter-of-fact is its supreme 
oddness. Its implicit supernaturalism, however, escaped 
most of its critics, though I remember a fine statement 
of it by Mr. H. W. Massingham ; but Barrie’s ghost- 
world and fairy-world breaks into other plays of his. 
There is not only the fancy of “ Peter Pan” and “A 
Kiss for Cinderella,”’ not only the rather nondescript and 
unsatisfactory apparitions or hallucinations in ‘‘ Barbara’s 


From “ The Black Dwarf,” by Sir Walter Scott 
(Oxford Press). 


Wedding”; there is the strange frustration and 
confidence of “ Dear Brutus ”’ and the lovely lost wonders 
of “Mary Rose.” With that play and Mr. Sutton 
Vane’s “‘ Outward Bound,” the supernatural paid a 
long visit to the London stage. The plays have had no 
successors, and I doubt if they will for a very long time. 
“Mary Rose ” was a success in spite of its supernatural 
note ; and ‘“‘ Outward Bound ”’ succeeded by Mr. Vane’s 
astonishing skill in presenting his theme under a guise of 
realistic tragi-comedy. The story 
could be followed, and I hear 
actually was by some people, 
without undue attention to the 
underlying fable. 


III. 


Not only have authors through- 
out the ages written of the 
other world. Some have claimed 
to be inspired by its denizens. 
This is not the place in which to 
discuss the character and degree 
of inspiration claimed by and 
Nl for the authors of the Old 
= | Testament; but apart from 
The Black Dwarf. imspiration, many of the 
prophets claimed to base some 
of their messages on _ the 
command of a _ direct divine 
vision. So also the English mystic, Julian of Norwich, 
wrote what had been told her by our Lord; and Blake was 
not merely laughing at Hayley and his tiresome friends 
when he insisted that he spoke with Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
that he saw a faery’s funeral, and that the disc of the 
sun was, to his eyes, packed with the singing seraphim. 
Swedenborg said that he had spoken “ with almost all 
of the dead whom he had known in the life of the body ”’ ; 
and John Wesley, if he never saw visions, heard the 
manifestations of creatures whom he believed not to be 
human. Nor will one dismiss such evidence lightly, 
corroborated as it often is by men of science equal in 
reputation to the sceptics who attack them. It was the 
great mathematician de Morgan who wrote : 

“Tam perfectly convinced, in a manner which should make 
unbelief impossible, that I have seen things called spiritual 
which cannot be taken by a rational being to be capable 
of explanation by imposture, coincidence or mistake.” 

It is worth noticing that those who claim to have 
received visions from ‘ the other side of the moon” 
have rarely ventured into the region of the supernatural 
story. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s efforts in this direction 
will not bear comparison with the work he wrote before 
his spiritualist experiences; and Laurence Oliphant, 
a man of great natural genius, had his power almost 
completely quenched by his religious excursions with 
Thomas Lake Harris. The ghost seen, the voice heard 
seem indeed to be less satisfying as a spur to artistic 
creation than the ghost believed in and imagined. No 
spiritualist has equalled the horror of Henry James’s 
““ The Turn of the Screw,” nor.the charm of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s ‘‘ Magic’ ; and the greatest artist of all those who 
saw continuously beyond this world of the senses, William 
Blake, tells us best of his secrets in lyrics that have a 
loveliness for the uninitiated : 
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“O Rose, thou art Sick, 
The invisible worm 
That flies in the night 
In the howling storm : 


‘* Has sought out thy bed 
Of crimson joy 
And his dark secret love 
Does thy peace destroy.” 


MAGIC AND FANTASY IN FICTION. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


T may seem but a mild form of dalliance to trifle 
with the word Magic as a term of criticism, 
when it has recently been so useful to the clergy as 
a term of abuse. A worthy Bishop of the Church 
of England has shown all the ancient activity of a 
witch-smeller, in pursuing those suspected of believing 
it, as the witch-smellers pursued those suspected of 
practising it. He does this, I understand, to show 
that he is a Liberal Churchman. I have no intention 
of discussing such matters here; but it does happen 
that this use of the term, considered as a text, throws 
some light on the first facts of its relation to literature, 
and especially to legend. The ecclesiastic in question 
always uses it as covering all the rather wide field of 
religious doctrines in which he does not happen to 
believe. But in this we 
have at the start the neg- 
lect of an important and 
rather interesting dis- 
tinction. The word Magic 
was widely used as a term 
of abuse, because it was 
really a question of abuse 
in more senses than one. 
Magic was the abuse of 
preternatural powers, by 
lower agents whose work 
was preternatural but not 
supernatural. It was 
founded on the profound 
maxim of diabolus simius 
Dei: the devil is the ape 
of God. Magic was a 
monkey trick of imitation 
of the divine functions ; 
and there therefore 
nothing strange in either 
the similarity or the dis- 
similarity. But to talk of 
the higher mysteries or 
miracles as forms of magic, 
or as coming forth from 
magic, is to reverse the 
whole story. It is as if 
we were to say that the 
Black Mass gradually 
evolved into the Mass. It 
is like saying that an Abbot 
establishing the rule of St. Benedict was a parody 
of the Abbot of Misrule. It is like saying that the 
disciples who said the Lord’s Prayer had borrowed it 
from the witches who said it backwards. 

But in all that mythology and popular poetry, out 
of which our written literature sprang, this distinction 
is dimly felt long before it was clarified by Christianity. 
There is always the sense of one sort of magic which 


“Immediately a Genie of enormous 
size rose out of the earth.” 
From “ The Arabian Nights.” Illustrated by Monro S. Orr (Harrap). 


is an enemy and an enslaver. We all know that there 
are jokes of philology, or examples in which a word 
has been turned upside down and come to mean the 
contrary of itself. The learned will readily grow gay 
over the history of the word ‘‘ buxom,” or the word 
“nervous.” There is almost as comic a contradiction 
in our use of the word “enchantment’’: when we 
say “‘I was enchanted to meet Mr. Miggs,” or “‘ The 
view of Brixton from the station is simply enchanting.”’ 
But in the vast unwritten literature of mankind enchant- 
ment was almost always regarded as a curse. There 
is in enchantment almost always an idea of captivity. 
Sometimes the stricken victim is literally struck motion- 
less, as when men are turned to stone by the Gorgon, 
or the prince in the Arabian Tale is clamped to the 
earth in marble. Quite as 
often the victim of enchant- 
ment wanders through the 
woods as a white hind or 
flies with apparent freedom 
as a parrot or a wild swan. 
But he always talks of his 
very freedom as a wandering 
imprisonment. And the 
reason is that there is 
always in such witchcraft 
the note of travesty; the 
man is disguised and in a 
double sense “ guyed”’; as 
when the youth in Apuleius 
feels literally that the 
witches have made an ass 
of him. In contrast with 
this, it will be noted that 
the good miracles, the acts 
of the saints and heroes, 
are always acts of restora- 
tion. They give the victim 
back his personality ; and 
it is a normal and not 
a supernormal personality. 
The miracle gives back 
his legs to the lame man ; 
but it does not turn him 
into a large centipede. 
It gives eyes to the blind ; 
but only a regular and . 
respectable number of eyes. 
The paralytic is told to stretch forth his hand, which 
is the gesture of liberation from fetters; but not to 
spread himself as a sort of Briarean octopus radiating 
in all directions and losing the human form. There 
runs through the whole tradition the idea that black 
magic is that which blots out or disguises the true form 
of a thing ; while white magic, in the good sense, restores 
it to its own form and not another. St. Nicholas brings 
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two children alive out of a pot when they have already 
been boiled down into soup; which may be said to 
mark the extreme assertion of form against formlessness. 
But Medea, being a witch, puts an old man into a pot 
and promises to bring out a young man ; that is, another 
man. Also Medea, being a witch, does not keep her word. 

This division even in the deep roots of legend and 
primitive litera- 
ture would help 
critics very much, 
in judging the 
real principles of 
uncanny or fan- 
tastic fiction. 
There is no reason, 
within reason, why 
literature should 
not describe the 
demonic as_ well 
as the divine 
aspect of mystery 
or myth. What is 
really remarkable 
is that in modern 
fiction, in an 
age accused of 
frivolity, in an age 
perhaps only too 
headlong in its 
pursuit of happi- 
ness, or at least 
of hedonism, the 
only popular sort 
of fantasy is the 
unhappy fantasy. 
There is a certain 
amount of fantasy 
that is avowedly 
fantastic, in the 
sense of unreal ; 
mostly in the form 
of fairy-tales 
ostensibly written 
for children. But 
on the whole when 
the serious modern 
novel has dealt 
with the serious preternatural agency, it has not only 
been serious but sad. This contrast appears first and 
most vividly in the comfortable and even convivial 
Victorian novelists. They often thought it enough to 
make their human characters comfortable; but if 
they did suggest any superhuman characters, they 
were generally uncomfortable as well as uncanny. 
These humanitarians of the nineteenth century were 
haunted by no spirits, except a few thin ghosts; but 
these were the lost spirits of Calvinists of the seventeenth 
century. In their philosophies, the humanitarians 
believed in heaven but not in hell. In their novels, 
they believed in hell but not in heaven. Dickens did 
indeed attempt in the ‘‘ Christmas Carol’ to make a 
positive polytheism of three versions of Father Christ- 
mas; a curious temporal Trinity. But the warmest 
Dickensian (and I hope I am one of the warmest) 


The Fall of the House of Usher. 
From “ Tales of Mystery and Imagination,” by Edgar Allan Poe. Illustrated by Harry Clarke (Harrap). 


will admit that these solid guides are far less convincing 
than the visions that they reveal. They have not 
that purely poetic reality that does belong to the hints 
of horror and the glimpses of nightmare in the novels 
of Dickens. The man with the waxen face, in one of 
his short stories, is by every definition a ghost ; but he 
is a ghost in whom we can believe, as compared with 
these gods in 
whom we cannot 
believe. It was 
even more marked 
in Wilkie Collins, 
who had less sense 
of the serious need 
of spiritual things. 
He could indulge 
himself in dubious 
superstition ; he 
would have 
thought it super- 
stitious to indulge 
in the symbols of 
positive religion. 
The whole point 
of “‘ Armadale ”’ is 
a family curse as 
frankly psychic as 
a family ghost. 
But we should be 
much discon- 
certed, in wander- 
ing through a 
Wilkie Collins 
story, to meet an 
angel with wings 
and a halo when 
we were looking 
for a gentleman 
with whiskers and 
a high hat. 

In short, in so 
far as humanity 
became once 
more heathen, 
it believed . more 
and more in the 
old dehumanising 
spell, the freezing of the will by trance or terror, and 
less in the other legend of the hero or the helper 
who can break the spell. There has lately been a return 
to the more heartening heroic legend; but that is 
exactly in so far as there has been a reaction against 
the merely heathen spirit. A story like ‘ The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey ”’ is strictly supernatural and not merely 
preternatural. But even here the habit of the nine- 
teenth century persists into the twentieth, especially 
in the instinctive selection of form. No man has done 
more to bring back a breath of happiness into fantasy 
than Mr. Walter de la Mare.’ He has testified that 
even when we do look through magic casements, it is 
not absolutely necessary that the faerie lands should 
be forlorn. But by something almost like a sense of 
delicacy, he has generally brought his good news in 
the form of rhymes; and in a sense merely of nursery 
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Too young to be without a hope, 
I'm yet too old for empty mirth. 
What can the world afford to me ? 
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rhymes. It gives a note, not 
exactly of irresponsibility, but 
of a certain shyness and appeal 
to innocence. But when it is 
a matter of more massive treat- 
ment, even he inherits some- 
thing of the now established 
“modern”’ spirit, which can 
deal most decisively with the 
darker experience. And few 
things that he, or indeed any- 
body else, has written have so 
much of what can really be 
called realism as the diabolism 
of ‘‘ Seaton’s Aunt.” 

It is perhaps a symbol that 
Henry James called one of 
his books “‘The Two Magics”’ ; 
but entirely forgot to mention 
any magic except one. For 
in the other case the word 
is a mere metaphor, used of 
some trick or tact; and the 
only tale that is really about 
magic is about black magic. 
It was a horrible and powerful 
story about two children practically possessed of devils. 
I wish somebody with the genius of James could really 
write a book on “‘ The Two Magics ”’ ; and say something 
in the other of the gesture that can cast out devils. 
As it is, even the most sensitive and spiritual modern 
fiction leaves us rather with the Swinburnian impression 
that ‘‘even He Who cast seven devils out of Magda- 
lene” could scarcely do the same for Seaton’s Aunt. 
I am well aware that there has been an interlude of a 
rather different sort of magic, which professed for a 
time to be neither black nor white. If I call it colour- 
less magic, I do not mean it in contempt; but rather as 
crystals are colourless, or diamonds or clear water. It 
came with what was called the Celtic School when Vic- 
torian ethics, always rather exhausting, were rather 
exhausted. In that reaction it was rational enough for 
Mr. W. B. Yeats to bid us ‘‘ Come clear of the nets of 
wrong and of right ”’ ; and so ignore even the two kinds 


Mowsli and Bagheera, 
From “ The Jungle Book,” by Rudyard Kipling. One of the illus- 
trations in colour (reduced) by Maurice and Edward Detmold 
(Macmillan). 


From “ The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe” (Putnams). 


of positive magic, the net of 
St. Peter and the snare of 
Satan. But I, who have an in- 
exhaustible admiration for 
everything that Mr. Yeats says 
and writes, may be allowed to 
testify that any attempt to live 
entirely in the crystal of colour- 
less magic ends in the very 
convincing exclamation of the 
elf in his own play, “I am 
tired of winds and waters and 
pale lights.”” So were we; and 
so eventually was Mr. Yeats; 
for his powerful mind seems to 
have turned more and more of 
late to structural visions of 
the whole course of history and 
humanity ; social and rather 
sweeping statements, like in- 
tellectual cyclones, which must 
nevertheless in their nature be 
not only mystical but moral. 
And though I do not care very 
much myself for the cabalistic 
games and cryptograms that 
seem to amuse him at present, they have a certain 
mathematical solidity like Babylonian bricks. It is a 
good thing in that sense to be a Cubist, when winds 
and waters have tempted you too much to be a Curvist. 
But in any case I am convinced that every deep or delicate 
treatment of the magical theme, from the lightest jingle 
of Peacock Pie, which may seem as nonsensical as Lear, to 
the most profound shaking of the phenomenal world, as 
in some of the best stories of Algernon Blackwood, will al- 
ways be found to imply an indirect relation to the ancient 
blessing and cursing; and it is almost as vital that it 
should be moral as that it should not be moralising. Magic 
for magic’s sake, like art for art’s sake, is found in fact to 
be too shallow, and to be unable to live without drawing 
upon things deeper than itself. To say that all real art 
is in black and white is but another way of saying that 
it is in light and darkness; and there is no fantasy so 
irresponsible as really to escape from the alternative. 
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The Defeat of Comus. 
(After Lar dseer.) 


The original fresco from this sketch was painted for the summer house called Milton Villa at Buckingham Palace. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN POETRY. 


By ALFRED . NOYES. 


OST of the modern discussions of the ‘“ super- 
natural,” by representatives of religion and 
science, would vanish into something thinner than air 
if the first and most elementary rules of thought were 
observed. It is obviously necessary at the outset to 
define our terms and say exactly what we mean by the 
“supernatural.” The “natural’’—as its Latin root 
implies—is that which is “ born” of something else, or 
owes its existence to a secondary cause (itself, in turn, 
an effect of another secondary cause) in an observed and 
indefinitely extended sequence of events, of which none 
is either original or final. This chain of constantly 
vanishing links is therefore somewhat illusory, and is 
rightly described as a series of ‘“‘ phenomena” or ap- 
pearances. The “supernatural,” on the other hand, 
belongs to that which subsists through all changes ; it 
belongs to that fundamental reality which is both 
original and final ; to the Original Mover, and the utterly 
inexplicable (because it is the First, and therefore 
miraculous) Cause of all causes, behind and above the 
whole fleeting sequence of secondary causes and effects. 
Materialists commonly assume that by “ supernatural ” 
we all mean something which has no reality ; and so 
of course they win their argument, at once, by 
deducing, very solemnly, from their own assumption the 
logical conclusion that something which has no reality 
does not exist. The antidote to this is a careful reading 
of Carlyle’s great chapter on “‘ Natural Supernaturalism ” 
in “‘ Sartor Resartus.’’ The moral of it is exactly the 
opposite of the famous story of the scientist who, on 
meeting a ghost, remarked, ‘“‘ Very interesting. But 
you can’t frighten me. Now that I know you exist you 
are merely another scientific fact.” 

Carlyle, on the other hand, looks at the scientific 
“fact” and discovers that, fundamentally, it is itself 
supernatural ; it is not only a mystery, but that over- 
whelming and impossible thing, a miracle. In this, of 
course, though he wrote in prose, he is fulfilling the 


function of great poetry, which is concerned not with 
the unreal, but with that mysterious dream-stuff of 
which we ourselves and the whole material and spiritual 
universe are, in awful scientific reality, composed. 

‘ Ghosts,” says Carlyle. ‘‘ There are nigh a thousand 
million walking the earth openly at noontide ; some 
half-hundred have vanished from it, some half-hundred 
have arisen in it, ere thy watch ticks once. 

“O Heaven, it is mysterious, it is awful to consider 
that we not only carry each a future Ghost within him ; 
but are, in very deed, Ghosts! These Limbs, whence 
had we them; this stormy Force ; this life-blood with 
its burning Passion? They are dust and shadow; a 
shadow-system gathered round our Me; wherein 
through some moments or years the Divine Essence is 
to be revealed in the flesh.” 

Throughout this passage Carlyle is inspired by one 
of the greatest passages in Shakespeare. Modern science 
has dissolved the material world into something that 
certainly is not “‘ material,” in the sense of the nineteenth 
century. All material objects, we are told, are composed 
of revolving planetary systems of electrons—little centres 
of electric force, positive and negative—which one day 
possibly may neutralise one another, so that the whole 
electrical manifestation which we call the universe may 
vanish (as a great authority said, nearly two thousand 
years ago) “‘ in the twinkling of an eye.” Shakespeare, 
therefore, in the passage which so many persons have 
quoted with unction, but without belief, was not being 
merely “ poetical.” He was at grips with what Sir 
Ernest Rutherford would call a “ scientific fact ”’ ; 

“* And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
These cloud-capt towers, these gorgeous palaces, 
These solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 


As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 
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But the real clue to the thought in its fullness is given 
earlier : 
“ These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits . . .” 


It is the appearances that melt and vanish. What 
actually exists is the spirit ; and, beyond that sleep to 
which he refers, we may see dimly, even here, some of 
those vast glimmerings of the deeper reality that deterred 
Hamlet from self-slaughter. It is this profound con- 
sciousness of the underlying realities that gives signifi- 
cance to the ghostly visitations in Shakespeare. For 
stage purposes he must use some of the old trappings of 
the stage ghost; but in ‘“‘ Hamlet,” as in ‘“‘ Macbeth ” 
(both with the ghost of Banquo and the witches) it is 
their spiritual reality that gives the tremendous poetic 
power to his supernatural effects. They are really 
“supernatural ’’ in the only valid sense of the word. 
No great poet has any use for the ‘‘ uncaused effect ” 
which is the 
common 
notion of 
the “ super- 
natural” or 
miraculous”’ 
among the 
materialists. 
In attacking 
that figment 
of their own 
brains they 
are attacking 
something less 
than an arti- 
ficial light 
in a_ turnip- 
lantern. The 
miraculous 
may be de- 
scribed as 
interrupting 
the order of 
events to 
which we are 
accustomed, 
but it pos- 
tulates a real 
cause of a 
higher kind 
than any with 
which we 
are usually 
confronted. 


knowledge of higher laws, so in the man-world things 
may happen, things do happen (though we do not 
always notice them), which are only explicable in 
regions above and beyond the human reason, though 
not, of course, beyond the Divine Reason. Of this 
kind of happening Shakespeare is perhaps the greatest 
exponent in literature. He gropes always after “ the 
destiny that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will” ; and I think that Shakespearean critics have 
not fully realised what a tremendous factor this super- 
natural shaping sometimes becomes in the dramatic 
movement of his plays. A slight example is to be found 
in the prophecy of the witches that Macbeth will not be 
defeated “till Birnam wood do come to Dunsinane.” 
And the significance of it is not in the merely physical 
aspect any more than in the somewhat disappointing 
external fulfilment of the prophecy by the soldiers, when 
they pluck the boughs of the wood and carry them over 
their heads 
towards the 
castle. But 
that  fulfil- 
ment, in its 
way, is an ex- 
ample of how 
the natural 
and the super- 
natural, the 
physical and 
the meta- 
physical, may 
work to- 
gether. Be- 
hind that 
march of 
the soldiers 
there is some- 
thing ironic 
and far more 
terrible; a 
tremendous 
earth-cleaving 
and forest- 
uprooting 
movement of 
the super- 
natural forces 
of the divine 
law. Mac- 
beth, by his 
own act, has 


broken the 
Just as to the bonds of 
dog-world, nature. 
man may be “Tt will have 
a worker of blood; 
miracles by 
controlling have 
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mentary laws Dante’s meeting with Mathilda. 
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And so, when the merely superficial fulfilment comes, 
and that messenger enters dumb with terror to tell him 
of it, Shakespeare suggests, with a single touch of 
Titanic power, something more than the merely scientific 
observer of external things would have admitted for a 
moment. Macbeth cries: 


“ Thou comest to use thy tongue ; thy story quickly ! ” 
and the messenger replies, 


‘As I did stand my 
watch upon the 
hill, 

I looked towards 
Birnam, and anon, 
methought, 

The wood began to 
move...” 


As I have said else- 
where, the super- 
natural power of that 
tremendous dramatic 
moment can never be 
fully realised on the 
stage. It is fraught 
with all the terrors 
implied in the strange 
old word—panic. In 
its effect upon the 
mind of Macbeth it 
bears no relation to 
its merely material 
cause. It is as if, 
moved by some great 
hand behind the uni- 
verse, the mountains 
themselves were 
coming like billows 
to obliterate the 
wrong. There is a’ 
passage in the “‘ Tem- 
pest ’’—that marvel- 
lous poem of the super- 
natural—in which the » 
same view of nature, 
as a system under the 
control of the Spirit, 
is very subtly sug- 
gested : 

** The powers delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incensed the seas and shores, yea, all the creatures 
Against your peace.” 

And this passage, as I think the critics have not 
observed, is an almost literal translation of one of the 
profoundest passages in Thomas 4 Kempis : 


“Quia autem frequenter et graviter peccavi tibi, merito 
armatur contra me omnis creatura.”’ 


The suggestion in all this is not of a mechanically 
worked universe, pulled by strings, as in Mr. Hardy’s 
“ Dynasts”; but rather of a vast symphonic com- 
position, in which the infinite subtleties and delicate 
adjustments may be likened to those of music, express- 
ing the Supreme Will of the Master-Musician. I find 
the true supernatural of poetry, not in the sheeted 
ghosts of Edgar Allan Poe, or the devil-women of 


Caliban: “For every trifle they 
are set upon me.” 


From “The Tempest.” Illustrated by Arthur Rackham (Heinemann). 


Coleridge (though the “ Ancient Mariner ’’ comes near 
to it), but in this sense of the infinitely mysterious 
realities behind phenomena which are the concern of 
religion also. It is not in the croaking of the Raven, 
but in the sense 


“‘ Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.” 


It is to be found, I think, far more in the great sixth 
book of the Aneid 
than in the earlier 
exploration of the 
kingdom of the dead 
by Homer. It is 
Virgil, not Homer, 
who really plucks the 
Golden Bough ; and, 
though it is the fashion 
to regard Virgil as 
merely a smooth 
imitator of the great 
rugged Homer, I 
believe that like most 
fashions this notion 
will perish, and that 
the full meaning of 
Dante’s choice of 
Virgil as his guide 
from hell to heaven 
will one day re-en- 
throne Virgil as the 
greatest of all the 
poets of antiquity 
before the Christian 
era, 

Odysseus converses 
chiefly with a few 
famous persons; but, 
in direct opposition 
to the commonly 
accepted view, Virgil 
not only gives us his 
outstanding indivi- 
duals, but also the vast 
background and glim- 
mering multitudes of 
theunknown dead, and 
touches it all with the 
infinite pity that overcame the awful spirit of Dante. He 
sees the throng of souls rushing like a tide of the sea to- 
wards the bank of Acheron, wivesand husbands, warriors, 
boys and young girls that had been laid on the funeral 
pyre before their parents’ eyes, thick as autumn leaves 
in Vallombrosa (for Milton also borrowed here). He 
sees them standing on the banks, imploring to be taken 
across the dark stream, and surely no line in the poetry 
of the world is so instinct with tears as that which 
describes the outstretching of those hands in that last 
agony of longing : 


“ Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore.” 


More majestic still is his terrible vision of the dark 
abysses of retribution (in which he is indeed the master 
in every sense of Dante) where Phlegyas in his deep 
gulf of pain warns the world and cries through the livid 
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gloom, “ Learn righteousness and not to scorn the 
gods.” But beyond and above all this is that sublime 
passage in which Anchises takes up the tale, and shows 
his son how universal nature is moved by the supreme 
Mind. We live in a new Lucretian era; but the Middle 
Ages were right. No such prophetic visitations of 
sublime poetry ever came to any other poet of the pre- 
Christian world ; and it is only an academic fashion that 
prevents the world from saying so again. It is this 
vision of the supremacy of the mind over the natural 
universe that gives the values of reality to Virgil’s ex- 
ploration of the kingdom of the dead. It is to be found 
in Dante, whose glorious opening of the Paradiso was 
almost literally translated (though I think this again 
has not been observed by the commentators) in the 
greatest lines of Shelley : 


‘“‘ That Light whose smile kindles the universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move.” 


It is to be found in a lesser degree in Milton, who never 
quite gives us the feeling of that immateriality of the 
material world which Dante, even when he seems to 
hew his hells out of the solid rock, does convey. Milton 
is vaguely magnificent where Dante is clear-cut ; but 
Milton is nevertheless more of a materialist in the 
nineteenth century sense, and the golden compasses of 
his Deity are a very different affair from ‘“‘ the Love 
that moves the sun and the other stars.” At the same 
time Milton seems to realise this, and he invites a 
translation of his terms when he says, in lines which 
Einstein could not have made more scientifically 
appropriate to our own age,— 
“ Immediate are the acts of God, more swift 
Than time or motion; but to human ears 


Cannot without process of speech be told, 
So told as earthly notion can receive.” 


I find this deeper sense of the supernatural realities in 


The storm scene from ‘‘ The Tempest.” 
(After Doré.) 


“ About, about in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch's oils. 
Burnt green, and blue, and white.” 
From “The Ancient Mariner,” by S. T. Coleridge 
Illustrated by Willy Pogany (Harrap). 


Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” where he debates the 
possibility of communion with the dead : 
“ No visual shade of someone lost 
But he, the spirit himself may come, 
Where all the nerve of sense is numb, 
Spirit to spirit, ghost to ghost. 
‘O, therefore from thy sightless range, 
With gods in unconjectured bliss, 
O, from the distance of the abyss 
Of tenfold complicated change, 


“ Descend, and touch, and enter. Hear 
The wish, too strong for words to name, 

That, in this darkness of the frame, 

My ghost may feel that thine is near.’’ 
Browning’s ‘“‘ Abt Vogler’’ and “ Saul” are other 
instances, and give other aspects of the same super- 
natural reality behind phenomena; and all these 
instances confirm and fit in with one another as nothing 
but the fact that they are essentially true could make 
them. ‘‘ Saul” gives the opposite side to that which 
we so often get in the tragedies of Shakespeare. In 
the latter the powers are often ‘‘ incensed against your 
peace.” In the former they are a source of inspiration 

and strength : 
“IT know not too well how I found my way home in the 
ight. 
There oa witnesses, cohorts about me, to left and to 
ight, 
Pen powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, the 
aware.” 
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And the supernatural reality towards which he gropes in 
this vision is one before which all mere phantoms dissolve, 
for it is the incomprehensible reality of that Supreme 
Being in whose image we ourselves are made. The true 
“ thrill ’—if we must use a trivial word—of the true 
supernatural is when the living personality, which is 
the ultimate reality in each of us, recognises or receives 
through the veils of the material world some intimation 
of that other Personality, which is the supreme Reality 
behind them, as in that superb conclusion to the strange 
epistle of Karshish, the Arab physician : 


“The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think ? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving, too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘ O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself ! 
Thou hast no power nor mayst conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee !’ 
The madman saith He said so: it is strange.” 


The Greeks saw Proteus rising from the sea, and 
Apollo charioteering the sun. Voices whispered to them 
from the woods and the water-springs. They saw the 
“Tslands of the Blest”’ in the sunset-clouds. But all 
these things were indirect hints, echoes, shadows, of the 
great supernatural world of which our “ natural” 
universe is the veil. They vanish, like the Elizabethan 
ghosts, before that greater vision. As Shakespeare 
himself said : 


Photo by Dover Street Studios. 


“Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad. 
The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm. 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 


The lines of course had a more elementary meaning for 
the character who spoke them ; but they can be deepened 
and broadened, as all great poetry can be deepened and 
broadened, to the depth and breadth of Reality itself ; 
and when that is done, in the mind of the reader, he 
needs no ghost from the grave to tell him that every 
time his living personal will enables him to lift his own 
hand, the supernatural power of the spirit over the 
material world and its laws has been manifested ; and 
that, as this power and control over the material environ- 
ment extends and grows with the growth of human 
personality, so it becomes clearer that the supreme 
control over all the material universe may be attributed 
to the living will of the supreme Personality. The 
function of the poet, said Dante, is to note those 
occasions when glimpses of the workings of Love in 
the universe are vouchsafed to him; and that Love, 
in the final and complete vision, is the Love “‘ that moves 
the sun and the other stars.’’ The Mover is above and 
greater than that which is moved. This is why we 
call the latter “natural,” and the former “ super- 
natural’; and this is why we say that the dust returns 
to the dust, and the spirit to God Who gave it. 


(Bolak, Ltd.) 
The Kingdom of the Future. 


Second Child teeing out her arms frantically to the child that is b:ing carried off into earth-life): “A sign! ...A sign!... 


ell me how to find you! 
First Child: “1 shall always love you.” 


Second Child; “1 shall be the saddest thing on earth. You will know me by that.” 
Time: “You will do much better to hope. Enough! Enough! . .. The anchor’s raised.” 


Scene From “ THe Bive Birp,” BY MAETERLINCK. 
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After DORE. 


“So NUMBERLESS WERE THOSE BAD ANGELS SEEN 
HOVERING ON WING UNDER THE COPE OF HELL.” 
Mitton. Paradise Lost. 
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From a drawing by DORE. THEN WHEN HE KNEW 
THE PILOT CRIED ALouD, “ DOWN, DOWN: BEND LOW 
THY KNEES: BEHOLD GOD’S ANGEL: FOLD THY HANDS 
Now SHALT THOU SEE TRUE MINISTERS INDEED,” 
Dante. Purgatory. 
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Scene from Wagner’s Opera. 


THE ARRIVAL OF LOHENGRIN. 
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SOME REMARKS ON GHOST STORIES. 


By Dr. MontacuE R. JAMEs. 


ERY nearly all the ghost stories of old times claim 

to be true narratives of remarkable occurrences. 

At the outset I must make it clear that with these—be 
they ancient, mediz- 
valor post-medieval— 
I have nothing to do, 
any more than I have 
with those chronicled 
in our own days. I 
am concerned with a 
branch of fiction; not 
a large branch, if you 
look at the rest of the 
tree, but one which 
has been astonishingly 
fertile in the last 
thirty years. The 
avowedly fictitious 
ghost story is my 
subject, and that 


AAW 


From “In a Glass Darkly,” by Sheridan 
Le Fanu (Peter Davies). 
can proceed. 

In the year 1854 George Borrow narrated to an 
audience of Welshmen, “‘ in the tavern of Gutter Vawr, 
in the county of Glamorgan,”’ what he asserted to be 
“decidedly the best ghost story in the world.” You 
may read this story either in English, in Knapp’s notes 
to “‘ Wild Wales,” or in Spanish, in a recent edition with 
excellent pictures (“‘ Las Aventuras de Panfilo’’). The 
source is Lope de Vega’s ‘“‘ El Peregrino en su patria,” 
published in 1604. You will find it a remarkably 
interesting specimen of a tale of terror written in Shake- 
speare’s lifetime, but I shall be surprised if you agree 
with Borrow’s estimate of it. It is nothing but an 
account of a series of nightmares experienced by a 
wanderer who lodges for a night in a “hospital,” 
which had been deserted because of hauntings. The 
ghosts come in crowds and play tricks with the victim’s 
bed. They quarrel over cards, they squirt water at 
the man, they throw torches about the room. Finally 
they steal his clothes and disappear; but next morn- 
ing the clothes are where he put them when he went 
to bed. In fact they are rather goblins than ghosts. 

Still, here you have a story written with the sole 
object of inspiring a pleasing terror in the reader ; and 
as I think, that is the true aim of the ghost story. 

As far as I know, nearly two hundred years pass 
before you find the literary ghost story attempted 
again. Ghosts of course figure on the stage, but we 
must leave them out of consideration. Ghosts are the 
subject of quasi-scientific research in this country at the 
hands of Glanville, Beaumont and others; but these 
collectors are out to prove theories of the future life 
and the spiritual world. Improving treatises, with 
illustrative instances, are written on the Continent, as 
by Lavater. All these, if they do afford what our 
ancestors called amusement (Dr. Johnson decreed that 
Coriolanus was ‘“‘ amusing ’’), do so by a side-wind. 
“ The Castle of Otranto”’ is perhaps the progenitor of 
the ghost story as a literary genre, and I fear that it is 
merely amusing in the modern sense. Then we come 


being understood I . 


to Mrs. Radcliffe, whose ghosts are far better of their 
kind, but with exasperating timidity are all explained 
away; and to Monk Lewis, who in the book which 
gives him his nickname is odious and horrible without 
being impressive. But Monk Lewis was responsible for 
better things than he could produce himself. It was 
under his auspices that Scott’s verse first saw the light : 
among the ‘‘ Tales of Terror and Wonder ”’ are not only 
some of his translations, but ‘‘ Glenfinlas”’ and the 
“‘ Eve of St. John,” which must always rank as fine ghost 
stories. The form into which he cast them was that 
of the ballads which he loved and collected, and we 
must not forget that the ballad is in the direct line of 
ancestry of the ghost story. Think of ‘‘ Clerk Saunders,” 
“Young Benjie,” the ‘“‘ Wife of Usher’s Well.” I am 
tempted to enlarge on the ‘ Tales of Terror,” for the 
most part supremely absurd, where Lewis holds the 
pen, and jigs along with such stanzas as: 
“All present then uttered a terrified shout ; 
All turned with disgust from the scene. 
The worms they crept in, and the worms they crept out, 


And sported his eyes and his temples about, 
While the spectre addressed Imogene.”’ 


But proportion must be observed. 

If I were writing generally of horrific books which 
include supernatural appearances, I should be obliged 
to include Maturin’s “‘ Melmoth,” and doubtless imita- 
tions of it which I know nothing of. But ‘‘ Melmoth ” 
is a long—a cruelly long—book, and we must keep 
our eye on the short prose ghost story in the first place. 
If Scott is not the creator of this, it is to him that we owe 
two classical specimens—‘‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale” 
and the “‘ Tapestried Chamber.’’ The former we know 
is an episode in a novel; anyone who searches the 
novels of succeeding years will certainly find (as we, 
alas, find in “‘ Pickwick ’’ and Nicholas Nickleby ”’ !) 
stories of this type foisted in; and possibly some of 
them may be good enough to deserve reprinting. But 
the real happy hunting ground, the proper habitat of 
our game is the magazine, the annual, the periodical 
publication destined to amuse the family circle. They 
came up thick and fast, the magazines, in the thirties 
and forties, and many died young. I do not, having 
myself sampled the task, envy the devoted one who 
sets out to examine the files, but it is not rash to 


Four eyes were reading the passage. 
From “ Ina Glass Darkly,” by Sheridan Le Fanu (Peter Davies). 
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promise him a measure of success. He will find ghost 
stories ; but of what sort? Charles Dickens will tell us. 
In a paper from Household Words, which will be found 
among Christmas Stories” under the name of “A 
Christmas Tree” (I reckon it among the best of 
Dickens’s occasional writings), that great man takes 
occasion to run through the plots of the typical ghost 
stories of his time. As he remarks, they are “‘ reducible 
to a very few general types 
and classes ; for ghosts have 
little originality, and ‘ walk’ 
in a beaten track.” He 
gives us at some length the 
experience of the nobleman 
and the ghost of the beauti- 
ful young housekeeper who 
drowned herself in the park 
two hundred years before ; 
and, more cursorily, the 
indelible bloodstain, the door 
that will not shut, the clock 
that strikes thirteen, the 
phantom coach, the com- 
pact to appear after death, 
the girl who meets her 
double, the cousin who is seen 
at the moment of his death 
far away in India, the 
maiden lady who “really 
did see the Orphan Boy.” 
With such things as these 
we are still familiar. But 
we have rather forgotten— 
and I for my part have 
seldom met—those with which he ends his survey: 
“ Legion is the name of the German castles where we 
sit up alone to meet the spectre—where we are shown 
into a room made comparatively cheerful for our recep- 
tion ’”’ (more detail, excellent of its kind, follows), ‘‘ and 
where, about the small hours of the night, we come 
into the knowledge of divers supernatural mysteries. 
Legion is the name of the haunted German students, in 
whose society we draw yet nearer to the fire, while the 
schoolboy in the corner opens his eyes wide and round, 
and flies off the footstool he has chosen for his seat, 
when the door accidentally blows open.” 

As I have said, this German stratum of ghost stories 
is one of which I know little; but I am confident that 
the searcher of magazines will penetrate to it. Examples 
of the other types will accrue, especially when he 
reaches the era of Christmas Numbers, inaugurated by 
Dickens himself. His Christmas Numbers are not to 
be confused with his Christmas Books, though the latter 
led on to the former. Ghosts are not absent from these, 
but I do not call the ‘‘ Christmas Carol ’”’ a ghost story 
proper ; while I do assign that name to the stories of 
the Signalman and the Juryman (in ‘‘ Mugby Junction ” 
and “ Dr. Marigold ’’). 

These were written in 1865 and 1866, and nobody 
can deny that they conform to the modern idea of the 
ghost story. The setting and the personages are those 
of the writer's own day; they have nothing antique 
about them. Now this mode is not absolutely essential 
to success, but it is characteristic of the majority of 


successful stories: the belted knight who meets the 
spectre in the vaulted chamber and has to say “‘ By my 
halidom,” or words to that effect, has little actuality 
about him. Anything, we feel, might have happened in 
the fifteenth century. No; the seer of ghosts must talk 
something like me, and be dressed, if not in my fashion, 
yet not too much like a man in a pageant, if he is to enlist 
my sympathy. Wardour Street has no business here. 

If Dickens’s ghost stories 
are good and of the right 
complexion, they are not 
the best that were written 
in his day. The palm must 
I think be assigned to 
J. S. Le Fanu, whose stories 
of “The Watcher” (or 
“The Familiar’), ‘‘ Justice 
Harbottle,”’ ‘‘ Carmilla,” are 
unsurpassed, while ‘‘ Schalken 
the Painter,” Squire 
Toby’s Will,” the haunted 
house in ‘‘ The House by the 
Churchyard,” Dickon the 
Devil,’ ‘“‘“Madam Crowl’s 
Ghost,” run them very close. 
Is it the blend of French 
and Irish in Le Fanu’s 
descent and surroundings that 
gives him the knack of in- 
fusing ominousness into his 
atmosphere? He is any- 
how an artist in words ; who 
else could have hit on the 
epithets in this sentence: 
“‘ The aerial image of the old house for a moment stood 
before her, with its peculiar malign, sacred and skulking 
aspect.’’ Other famous stories of Le Fanu there are 
which are not quite ghost stories—‘“‘ Green Tea” and 
““ The Room in the Dragon Volant’; and yet another, 
Haunted Baronet,’ not famous, not even known 
but to a few, contains some admirable touches, but 
somehow lacks proportion. Upon mature consideration, 
I do not think that there are better ghost stories any- 
where than the best of Le Fanu’s ; and among these I 
should give the first place to “The Familiar’’ (alias 
Watcher ”). 

Other famous novelists of those days tried their 
hand—Bulwer Lytton for one. Nobody is permitted 
to write about ghost stories without mentioning ‘‘ The 
Haunters and the Haunted.” To my mind it is spoilt 
by the conclusion ; the Cagliostro element (forgive an 
inaccuracy) is alien. It comes in with far better effect 
(though in a burlesque guise) in Thackeray’s one attempt 
in this direction—‘‘ The Notch in the Axe,” in the 
“Roundabout Papers.’”’ This to be sure begins by 
being a skit partly on Dumas, partly on Lytton; but 
as Thackeray warmed to his work he got interested in 
the story and, as he says, was quite sorry to part with 
Pinto in the end. We have to reckon too with Wilkie 
Collins. ‘‘ The Haunted Hotel,” a short novel, is by 
no means ineffective ; grisly enough, almost, for the 
modern American taste. 

Rhoda Broughton, Mrs. Riddell, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Mrs. Oliphant—all these have some sufficiently absorbing 


Marley’s Ghost. 
(By John Leech). 
From “A Christmas Caro!,” by Charles Dickens (Chapman & Hall). 
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stories to their credit. I 
own to reading not in- 
frequently “ Featherston’s 
Story” in the fifth series 
of ‘‘ Johnny Ludlow,” to 
delighting in its domestic 
flavour and finding its ghost 
very convincing. (‘‘ Johnny 
Ludlow,”” some young per- 
sons may not know, is by 
Mrs. Henry Wood.) The 
religious ghost story, as it 
may be called, was never 
done better than by Mrs. 
Oliphant in “ The Open 
Door’”’ and “A Beleaguered 
City”; though there is a 
competitor, and a strong 
one, in Le Fanu’s ‘“‘ Mysterious 
Lodger.” 

Here I am conscious of a 
gap; my readers will have 
been conscious of many 
previous gaps. My memory 
does in fact slip on from 
Mrs. Oliphant to Marion Craw- 
ford and his horrid story of 
Upper Berth,’”’ which 
(with the ‘‘ Screaming Skull”’ some distance behind) 
is the best in his collection of ‘‘ Uncanny Tales,’’ and 
stands high among ghost stories in general. 

That was I believe written in the late eighties. In 
the early nineties comes the deluge, the deluge of the 
illustrated monthly magazines, and it is no longer 
possible to keep pace with the output either of single 
stories or of volumes of collected ones. Never was the 
flow more copious than it is to-day, and it is only by 
chance that one comes across any given example. So 
nothing beyond scattering 
and general remarks can be 
offered. Some whole novels 
there have been which 
depend for all or part of their 
interest on ghostly matter. 
There is “ Dracula,’”’ which 
suffers by excess. (I fancy, 
by the way, that it must be 
based on a story in the fourth 
volume of Chambers’s 
Repository, issued in the 
fifties.) There is ‘‘ Alice-for- 
Short,” in which I never 
cease to admire the skill 
with which the ghost is 
woven into the web of the 
tale. But that is a very 
rare feat. 

Among the collections of 
short stories, E. F. Benson’s 
three volumes rank high, 
though to my mind he sins 
occasionally by stepping 
over the line of legitimate 
horridness. He is however 


“ Quick frown the view 
Away they flew. 
With a yell and a screech anda an emery 
* Hey, up the chimney ; Hey. after y 
From “ The Ingoldsby Legends,” by R. H 


The Goblin and the Sexton. 


From “ The Pickwick Papers,” by Charles anon (Chapman & Hall). 
Illustrated by Phiz 


blameless in this aspect as 
compared with some 
Americans, who compile 
volumes called ‘“‘Not At 
Night” and the like. These 
are merely nauseating, and 
it is very easy to be naus- 
eating. I, mot qui vous parle, 
could undertake to make a 
reader physically sick, if I 
chose to think and write in 
terms of the Grand Guignol. 
The authors of the stories I 
have in mind tread, as they 
believe, in the steps of Edgar 
Allan Poe and Ambrose 
Bierce (himself sometimes 
unpardonable), but they do 
not possess the force of 
either. 

Reticence may be an elderly 
doctrine to preach, yet from 
the artistic point of view I 
am sure it is a sound one. 
Reticence conduces to effect, 
blatancy ruins it, and 
there is much blatancy in a 
lot of recent stories. They 
drag in sex too, which is a fatal mistake ; sex is tire- 
some enough in the novels; in a ghost stcry, or as 
the backbone of a ghost story, I have no patience 
with it. 

At the same time don’t let us be mild and drab. 
Malevolence and terror, the glare of evil faces, ‘‘ the 
stony grin of unearthly malice,” pursuing forms in 
darkness, and ‘‘ long-drawn, distant screams,” are all 
in place, and so is a modicum of blood, shed with 
deliberation and carefully husbanded; the weltering 
and wallowing that I too 
often encounter merely 
recall the methods of 
M. G. Lewis. 

Clearly it is out of the 
question for me to begin upon 
a series of “short notices ” 
of recent collections ; but an 
illustrative instance or 
two will be to the point. 
A. M. Burrage, in ‘“ Some 
Ghost Stories,’’ keeps on the 
right side of the line, and 
if about half of his ghosts 
are amiable, the rest have 
their terrors, and no 
mean ones. H. R. Wake- 
field, in ‘‘ They Return at 
Evening” (a good title) 
gives us a mixed bag, from 
which I should remove one 
or two that leave a nasty 
taste. Among the residue 
are some admirable pieces, 
very inventive. Going back 
a few years I light on Mrs. 


The Witches’ Frolic. 
(By George Cruikshank.) 


(Oxford Press). 
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Photo by Bertram Park. 


The spirit of Joan appears to the Dauphin. 


Everett’s ‘‘ The Death Mask,” of a rather quieter tone 
on the whole, but with some excellently conceived 
stories. Hugh Benson’s “Light Invisible” and 
“Mirror of Shalott’”’ are too ecclesiastical. K. and 
Hesketh Prichard’s ‘“‘ Flaxman Low ”’ is most ingenious 
and successful, but rather over-technically ‘ occult.” 
It seems impertinent to apply 
the same criticism to Algernon 
Blackwood, but ‘‘ John Silence” 
is surely open to it. Mr. 
Eliot O’Donnell’s multitudinous 
volumes I do not know whether 
to class as narratives of fact 
or exercises in fiction. I 
hope they may be of the latter 
sort, for life in a world managed 
by his gods and infested by his 
demons seems a risky business. 
So I might go on through a long 
list of authors; but the remarks 
one can make in an article of this 
compass can hardly be illumina- 
ting. The reading of many ghost 
stories has shown me that the 
greatest successes have been scored 
by the authors who can make us 
envisage a definite time and place, 
and give us plenty of clear-cut and 


Charles: “Who is there? Who is that ?” 


Scene from “ Saint Joan,” by G. Bernard Shaw. 


to see the bones of their theory about the super- 
natural. 

All this while I have confined myself almost entirely 
to the English ghost story. The fact is that either 
there are not many good stories by foreign writers, or 
(more probably) my ignorance has veiled them from 
me. But I should feel myself 
ungrateful if I did not pay a 
tribute to the supernatural 
tales of Erckmann - Chatrian. 
The blend of French with 
German in them, comparable 
to the French-Irish blend 
in Le Fanu, has produced 
some quite first-class romance 
of this kind. Among longer 


stories, “‘La Maison Fores- 
tiére’’ (and, if you will, ‘‘ Hugues 
le Loup’’); among shorter ones 


“Le Blanc et le Noir,’ ‘“ Le 
Réve du Cousin Elof” and 
“L'il Invisible” have for 
years delighted and alarmed me. 
It is high time that they were 
made more accessible than they 
are. 

There need not be any perora- 
tion to a series of rather disjointed 


matter-of-fact detail, but who, 
when the climax is reached, allow 
us to be just a little in the 
dark as to the working of their 
machinery. We do not want 


“The moment he was through 
the hole in the roof, all the 
winds of heaven seemed to lay 
hold of him.” 


One of the drawings by Arthur Hughes, illustrating 
“At the Back ot the North Wind,” by George 


MacDonald (Blackie). 


reflections. I will only ask the 
reader to believe that, though I 
have not hitherto mentioned it, 
I have read “ The Turn of the 
Screw.” 
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Borrom : 
Monsieur Cobweb . . . kill me a red-hipped 
humble-bee on the top of a thistle. 


By KATHARINE CAMERON, R.S.W. A MiDsuMMER NiGHT’s DREam. 
From “ A Tribute to the Genius of William Shakespeare ” (1916). By permission of Messrs. Macmillan. 
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From ‘“‘ THE FAIRY TALES OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.” “*1 KNOW WHAT YCU WANT,’ SAID THE SEA WITCH.” 
Illustrated by HARRY CLARKE (TRE LITTLE MERmaID.) 
(Harrap). 
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From ‘‘ PETER PAN IN KENSINGTON GARDENS.” A Fairy RING. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 

Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by ARTHUR RACKHAM 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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hence! 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. 


pproach not near ; 
snail, do no offence. 


Hence, vou long-legg’d spiders. 


Weaving spiders, come not here ; 
Beetles black, a 
Worm nor 


By permission of Messrs. Macmillan. 


Tue Farries: 


(1916). 
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DREAMS AND FAIRIES. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


HE Robot civilisation towards which we are now 
heading at ever increasing speed offers hardly 
standing room for either dreams or fairies as a source 
of literary inspiration. The racial consciousness, which 
the artist makes articulate, can express only what it 
contains ; and if dream and fairy still exist, they aie 
certainly somewhat moribund, the latter possibly quite 
dead, killed finally by the ridicule of photography. 
Their once magical potency, at any rate, has evaporated 
so far as the imaginative writer is concerned. The 
racial consciousness, flashing headlong at so many 
miles per hour, finds no time to dream. Even the child 
now questions its fairy faith. 

The change has been rapid; there has been no long- 
drawn lingering illness; and probably it was Swan- 
Edison who struck the first shrewd blow when their 
electric light became universal and destroyed the 
long dark evenings. Dusk, shadows, eerie half-lights 
vanished from the world which now shows too many 
sharp edges, lines devoid of 
suggestion, and clear-cut 
shapes as empty of mystery 
as Swiss scenery and with 
as merciless an atmosphere. 
For Switzerland, though it 
has produced Carl Jung, a 
great interpreter of dreams, 
has produced as few imagi- 
native artists as fairies. 
Superstition anyhow, once 
picturesque and often 
pregnant, has lost calibre ; 
it is grown stupid, even 
gross; while mystery, apart 
from the banal form of 
“thrillers,” is become a 
reproach of ignorance, rather 
than the womb whence some 
fantastic progeny of fairyland 
might emerge. 

This glaring light of the 
twentieth century, dissipating 
obscurity, annihilating the 
shadows of the mind, making 
of mystery a negative instead 
of a very positive element, 
may be actually, however, 
only changing our dreams and 
fairies into new forms of 
far’ more remunerative, if 
perhaps less lovely, kinds. 
The poet turns nowadays 
to machinery, speed, electricity and electrons, because 
the racial consciousness is concerned with these. The 
Magi of to-day are physicists, the fairies Rays, the 
Magic Carpet is space-time, while waves of ether have 
replaced the abracadabra of the old delightful wizard. 
What is lost in beauty, it seems, is to be gained in 
usefulness, and whether the new inspiration shall en- 
rich or impoverish us eventually, whether mystery is 
to be deepened into a nobler type of wonder, or 


** And in their hands, with laughing eyes, 
Lay little brother Peterkin.” 


From “ The Forest of Wild Thyme,” by Alfred Noyes. With 
illustrations in colour by Claude A. Shepperson (Blackwood). 


merely taken wholly away, only the future race will 
know. 

Yet each kind engenders its own specific reaction, and 
fairy-loveliness has nothing to say to usefulness. Some 
must remember the glamour and beauty that stole 
back into our darkened streets when the War put out 
the lights. That glamour lingers now chiefly in the 
great dim forests of the world, whence the fairies 
originally issued in remote time, and into which they 
have now certainly withdrawn again. Once these dim 
vasty forests have, in their turn, been cut down to 
make way for cities or garden plots, they will perhaps 
retire, with their gauze and haunting music, into the 
bowels of the earth which will take longer to excavate, 
or into the unplumbed deeps of the sea where no hostile 
light can penetrate. Having once deserted the con- 
sciousness of men, however, it is of small interest where 
they go or what becomes of them. Humans, no longer 
aware of them, will not even ask a question. 

Everything possible to be 
believed, said Blake, is an 
image of truth, but if a cer- 
tain type of images no longer 
presents itself, the poet and 
the artist will not sing to 
us about them. If Shake- 
speare were alive to-day, at 
one with the central energies 
of life as he was, could he 
have written ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”? He made 
articulate the essential deeps 
of the racial consciousness 
of his day. ‘“ He was born,” 
John Masefield reminds us in 
his Romanes Lecture on 
‘‘Shakespeare and the 
Spiritual Life,” ‘‘ into a super- 
stitious country society, at a 
time when the land was 
undrained, the roads unpaved, 
and the winter nights un- 
lighted. From November 
till March travelling after 
dark was almost impossible. 
People sat by the fire and told 
stories of fairies, witches, and 
ghosts who then made life 
terrible all over the country- 
side. Besides these things, 
there were other things. If, 
like St. Withold, you ‘ footed 
thrice the wold,’ you were likely to meet the Night 
Mare and her ninefold. The wold was only three or 
four miles from Stratford, up Meon Hill: the Night 
Mare ran there with her ninefold. In that under- 
populated England the Night Mare and her nine- 
fold had a wide range of pasture.’ And he 
adds significantly: ‘‘It was a long way between 
churches.”’ Here was the atmosphere that engendered 
fairies and their delightful brood, an atmosphere 
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“Curtsy while you're thinking 


what to say. It saves time.” 
Alice and the Red Queen. 


From ** Through the Looking Glass,” by Lewis Carroll. Illustrated 
by John Tenn‘el (Macmillan). 


that Swan Edison and Co. have certainly helped to 
dissipate. 

The collective consciousness of the race is now other- 
wise. Only among the side-eddies of creation do we 
find the Little People, unless, as with Yeats, A. E., and 
some others, a definite corner of the earth, a particular 
land or people, with their own specific dreams and 
fantasies, are being sung ‘‘ A Fairy Leapt Upon My 
Knee,”’ charmingly rendered, is after all, only about a 
fairy that is not a fairy at all in the true sense, and 
is even less fairy-ish than ‘‘ Still She Wished for Com- 
pany,” where Miss Irwin made something of Einstein’s 
space-time articulate with astonishing success and still 
more astonishing atmosphere. ‘‘ Lol)y Willowes” of 
course is neither ancient nor modern, but just success- 
fully itself. Arthur Machen on the other hand uses 


is the Elephant’s Child 
having his nose pulled by 
the Crocodile,”’ 


From “ Just So Stories for Little Children,” by Rudyard Kipling. 
Illustrated by the Author ( Mac:nillan) 


Magic with all the older power ; and “ Vathek,’’ farther 
back of course, has the unearthly touch at full strength, 
its amazing speed confirming its strange inspiration. 
For much the same reason the “ Brushwood Boy ” 
entrances. 

About a certain type of vivid dream there hangs an 
atmosphere of the unearthly that hints, as J. W. Dunne 
suggests in his “‘ Experiment with Time,”’ at a different 
state of consciousness. Hence perhaps its haunting 
wonder. If fairy-stock has depreciated owing to the 
scientific spirit of modern life, dream-stock has in 
certain ways gone up in value. If psychoanalysis, 
without adding much to our really useful knowledge, 
has robbed dreams of their gossamer and glamour, it 
has in another way increased our interest in them. The 
modern study of that terrifying cavern, the subconscious, 
has revealed something of the strange mechanism at 
work below the surface. An emotion, or vivid impact, 
received on the surface is not forgotten, but apparently 
sinks down to be stored for ever. The subconscious 
tends to dramatise all such. If God geometrises, the 
subconscious dramatises, the former slogan ancient, 
the latter modern. Coleridge asleep, whether it was 


“Your hair wants cutting,” 
said the Hatter. 


The Mad Tea Party, from “ Alice's Adventures in Wonderland,” 
by Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by John Tenn‘el (Macmillan). 


natural or induced sleep, dramatizes what he had 
recently received, and produces ‘“ Kubla Khan” ; 
William Archer catches his ‘‘ Green Goddess” from a 
remembered dream; R.L.S. and a host of others 
report similar experiences. The artist, as we call him, 
seems to be the type of mind that can recover this 
subconscious content, express it in paint or words or 
music, make it articulate. I remember a writer in 
Egypt whose imagination had been vividly and pain- 
fully impressed by a case of someone dying of thirst in 
the desert. This lack of water was in his mind when 
he fell asleep. He woke in the morning with a singular 
phrase running in his head: ‘ You will drown, but 
you will not know you drown.” Guessing this was the 
climax of a story that lay complete in him, he began a 
tale, hoping for the best. Only when he neared the 
end did the odd phrase justify itself. His emotion of 
the previous night had dramatised itself in sleep, but 
had poked up, so to speak, with its end first. The 
Familiar, the Demon, it seems, have changed their 
names into the Subconscious and the Subliminal Self. 
It is a case of too much explaining possibly: explain- 
ing becomes so easily explaining away. ' Beginning with 
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The Bruce 
Por Cingtan Slane 


These sketches, except for one by Simpson and one by Twidle, Sherlock Holmes and twelve scenes 
were drawn by SIDNEY PAGET. 


from his career. 
By courtesy of the Strand Magazine. 
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Whilst the grown-ups 
stop their ears Martin 
wishes to be trans=- 
lated temporarily into 
a grownseup to find out 
the secrets of their 
state—a wish that leads 
to all the trouble in the 
story. 


Phwto by Stage Photo Co. 


Scene from “ Thunder on the Left,”’ the play founded on Mr. Christopher Morley’s novel of the same name. 


Dr. Lomond: 

woman had the 

strength to _ strike 
that blow.” 


Photo by Stage Photo Co. 
£cone from *‘ The Ringer,”” by Edgar Wallace. 


On board ship. Ann, 
Henry, the Rev. William 
Duke, Mrs. Midgett, and 
others, realise that they 
have left the earth and 
are bound for the next | 
world. | 


Photo by Stage Photo Co. 


Scene from ‘‘ Outward Bound,” by Sutton Vane. 
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the “‘ Time Machine,” down to ‘‘ Thunder on the Left,” 
the inspiration behind dream- and _ fairy-stories is 
scientific, metaphysical, philosophical. Books like 
A. E.’s “‘ Candle of Vision” are rare, too rare. There 
seems no antidote. 

Yet there is one thing scientific dreams and fairies 
cannot do: they cannot “ terrify.’”’ There lies no 
purging by lovely terror in their calculated spell, for 
their inspiration is mechanical, not divine. The “‘ Lordly 
Ones”’ of the ‘‘ Immortal Hour,’’ the Sidhe, are 
“terrible ’’ because they are other-worldly and not 
of this earth. Ariel as a personified wave-length we 
listen to in our drawing-rooms, the “ sightless couriers 
of the air” as waves of ether bringing us sound or 
pictures through a machine costing so many pounds— 
these, though wonderful, hold no wonder of the spirit. 
The wonder of the spirit is not the wonder of the 
well-read mind. The purchaser questions, but he 


does not tremble 
awe. 

To-day our winds seem thin of voices, our woods and 
forests emptying, our glens feed streams where dance 
no flashing feet. The haunting music of that older 
world is stilled and no wings dart across the moon- 
light that once was populated with haunting glory. It 
may be, however, that the glamour is but changing and 
that the poet’s creative heart will extract a more 
stimulating Wonder from the newer “ facts’’ of life. 
Mystery, of course, there must always be. The change 
is worth underlining : it will be a Wonder that instructs ; 
a Wonder that teaches before it beautifies. In which 
connexion another word from Masefield’s Romanes 
Lecture is most significant : 

“A seer once said to me,” he mentions: “ ‘ If a man 
tells you he has seen the fairies, look if he be shaken. 
If he be not terrified, be sure that he has not seen.’ ”’ 


with delicious and unearthly 


MYSTERY 


Y first acquaintance with a mystery—detective— 
story began at a very tender age through the 
medium of Gaboriau and other French writers of 
mystery stories. It is a fact that although I devoured 
these in my most impressionable years, I can recall the 
plot of none, though 
I have a distinct 
recollection of the 
methods which the 
writers employed. 

For even at that 
age, when I had to 
skip long words—and 
I had no greater 
knowledge of the 
English language than 
the average young 
boy—I was a keen 
critic of construction, 
and I recall the fact 
that I was very dis- 
satisfied with the 
methods of the French 
writers. They had a 
trick—and a very 
unfair trick, which 
was copied by the 
author of “ The Yellow Room ”—in their construction 
of a murder mystery of keeping the real culprit in the 
background until the last few chapters. Until then 
you never heard of him. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in his Sherlock Holmes series 
entirely revolutionised the old method of telling crime 
stories, and he in his way was inimitable. Not only 
did he give you an exciting narrative, but he concen- 
trated on a new system of clues and, so far as I can 
remember, those who have dared to imitate him have 
failed miserably. 

My own method of writing murder mysteries is to 
keep the culprit well in the foreground, but so to 
characterise him that he is either overlooked by the 
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STORIES TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


By EpGAR WALLACE. 


Scene from “ Rope,” by Patrick Hamilton. 


reader, or is so palpably innocent by reason of the 
characterisation that no suspicion attaches to him until 
the dénouement. 

Personally I think that in the construction of a 
mystery story there has been no improvement on the 
Wilkie Collins method, 
except that the 
growth of newspaper 
reading and the pre- 
valence of journalistic 
English, which in my 
judgment is very good 
English, has displaced 
the rather ponderous 
literary style which 
the reader of the 
seventies demanded. 

Mystery stories, as 
I understand the 
writing of them, differ 
from the ordinary 
novel as the music- 
hall “turn” differs 
from the average 
theatrical play. In 
the play one has a 
whole act to establish 
atmosphere, introduce the characters and “ plant” 
the plot. A music-hall performer has two or three 
seconds to impress his personality and the atmosphere 
of his turn upon an audience. 

The best training for a writer of mystery stories— 
indeed for the writer of any “ tale’’—is that of the 
newspaper reporter who has to cable his account of some 
thrilling event with an economy of words which is forced 
upon him by a lynx-eyed newspaper manager who has 
to pay the expenses of telegraphing. He may in his 
first chapter spread himself in the matter of description, 
he may draw a word picture of some locality and briefly 
sketch in the appearance of some of his characters, but 
thereafter he must allow his dialogue and his action to 
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a basis of fact. 


committed in this world 


urge ; 


hundreds of thousands of 


touch sex because it is the 
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“*Five persons staying as visitors in this house to-night,” said the crystal-gazer, 
“are about to be struck down by an extremely contagious disease.” 


From “ The Ep:demic,” by Arnold Bennett. 


convey all the necessary descriptions, and he must not 
halt the swift progress of his tale by the interpellation 
of any matter likely to slow the action. 

Unconsciously, as I write, I omit all the passages 
that I skipped in the days of my youth. I do not know 
how many millions of people read newspapers, but it is 
the newspaper reader, accustomed to the terminology 
of the journalist, who makes up my constituency. 

The reader of to-day demands the illusion of reality. 
The scenes and happenings one describes in a mystery 
story must appeal to him as something that really might 
have happened, or really has 
happened. 

When book reviewers 
write light-heartedly of the 
“improbability” of my 
stories, they are quite wrong. 
I have never written about 
any happening that was im- 
probable. I will go so far as 
to say that every happening 
I have described in my books 
is not only probable, but has 


I am restricted to an 
undreamt-of extent by the 
policy of excluding, or toning 
down, the sex element. 
A large proportion of crimes 


have their origin in the sex 
so many unaccount- 
able happenings could be put 
together to make a mystery 
story if I could account for 
them by the sex motive. 
It is not a question of policy 
so far as I am concerned ; 
it is not the knowledge that 


books every year come into 
the hands of young people ; 
it is simply that I will not 


“What have you to say ?” asked the 
man who had found them. 


“Only this,” I gasped, “I had not the 
remotest idea that these diamonds 
were in my possession. They do not 
belong to me.” 


By courtesy of the Strand Magazine. 


easiest and cheapest stuff to write about. 
as it is to write nasty words on a wall. 

As to the improbabilities of my crime stories, the 
real difficulty in writing is to find something which is 
really improbable. There are cases in the courts every 
day which, were they written in fiction form, would be 
rejected as impossible. 

I once wrote a story about a company promoter 
putting into circulation false scrip in an established 
corporation, and one of the financial newspapers took 
the unusual course of reviewing this book in order to pour 
forth its scorn upon me. 
“Such a thing could not 
possibly happen,” was the 
conclusion of this castigating 
article. 

An engineering weekly 
reviewing ‘‘The Four Just 
Men” proved by diagrams 
that it was impossible that 
a man could be killed by 
sending a current through the 
telephone wire. Within a 
month after the publication 
of the book, a man was tried 
in Brazil for exactly this 
kind of murder, which had 
been committed a year before 
my story was written. 

I try to keep away from 
the grisly realities of crime. 
One cannot, for example, tell 
a story which depends for 
its interest upon a murder 
where the body is cut up 
and deposited in a_ trunk. 
Such crimes as those of 
Landru and that of Mahon 
are crimes of mania and 
crimes of passion, and for 
obvious reasons they are 
barred as material. 

If I could be sure that the 
book would be read by adults 


Just as easy 


From “ The Diamond Parure,” by H. A. Vachell. 
By courtesy of the Strand Magazine. 
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only, I could write a crime story which would sell 
a million copies, but since I cannot be sure I forego 
that achievement. 

To me the chief joy of working out a detective story 
is the construction of the characters. If they have no 
reality the story fails and never sees the light of day. 
That is the real fun of writing: to build up from 
nothing real human beings who act and live and talk 
like the man next door. 

I have only once purposely deceived my reader, and 
that was great fun. It was a story in which a murder 
had been committed, and a man was found near the 
body with a revolver in his hand, and was naturally 
charged with the offence. Every reader, who is accus- 
tomed to the methods of the writer of crime stories, 
believed him to be innocent. 


One of these days somebody will write an 
interesting article on the psychology of names as 
they appear in stories. What could Silas be but 
a bad lot? Jasper is condemned beforehand. 
Frank and John are automatically men of sterling 
worth. 

The name of one of my characters was Frank, 
which in itself was an almost convincing proof of 
the purity of his motives. The  reader’s  sus- 
picion naturally fastened upon a rather pallid and 
unprepossessing gentleman whose name was Jasper. 
It was very amusing to lead the reader ‘“‘ up the 
garden path,” for the man who committed the 
murder was he who was found near the body with 
the pistol, and Jasper proved to be the hero of the 
story ! 


THE MYSTERIOUS IN REAL LIFE. 


ANSWERING THE INQUIRY: To WHAT EXTENT HAVE THE STRANGE HAPPENINGS COMMON IN STORIES 
ENTERED INTO THE LIVES OF THOSE WHO WRITE ABOUT THEM. 


By J. D. Beresrorp, JoHN Fercuson, W. W. Jacops, H. pe Vere Sracpoote, Warwick Deepinc, 
Henrietta J. S. FLercuer, Aucustus Muir, SHaw Desmonp, H. A. Vacuett, F. Brirren AustIN, 
Epcar Jepson AND Henry WILLIAMSON. 


MR. J, D. BERESFORD: 

Life is so full of mysteries, “‘ supernatural or other- 
wise,” but when we come down to the kind that is used 
in fiction there are difficulties. 
Life, in its more mysterious 
manifestations, is not as a 
rule dramatic enough for 
romance. However, here is 
an experience that I have 
written of before, though not 
in the form of fiction, since the 
story has few recommend- 
ations other than that of 
being true. 

I once had a vision of a 
friend of mine, a very dear 
friend, with a tonsure. I 
had gone in to call him early 
in the morning, and this 
vision was accompanied by 
a strange fear of him that 
I had certainly never had 
at that time in ordinary life. 
I told him of the vision 
when I woke him, and we 
often discussed it together 
afterwards. Years later a 
theosophist and clairvoyant 
told him that in an earlier 
incarnation he had been 
a priest of the Spanish In- 
quisition. He had then for- 
gotten my queer sight of 
him wearing a tonsure, but 
when he passed on the in- 
formation to me I had an 
extraordinary sense of having had a mystery solved 
for me. I have never had any solid belief in the theory 
of reincarnation, but at that moment I was absolutely 


** What a month! Think of it! 
A cellar and a candle, a pile 
of gardening papers and a 
loaded revolver for company.” 


From “ Fairy Kist,” by Rudyard Kipling. 
By courtesy of the Strand Magazine. 


convinced of the truth of the clairvoyant’s insight into 
the past. Finally on one occasion I did in actual life 
suffer, for no good reason, the physical fear of my friend 
that I had felt at the moment 
of my vision. It is I suppose 
just conceivable that I was 
once a trembling victim of the 
Inquisition. My friend and I 
were agreed in our more super- 
stitious moments that we had 
certainly met before in other 
lives, but we never dreamed 
of such a confrontation as that. 
Nor did we wish to believe 
it, then. 
J. D. BERESFORD. 


MR. JOHN FERGUSON: 


The strangest experience I 
have had is one I told to a 
Polish professor in Vilna. 
And for that experience an 
explanation was suggested 
which was far stranger than 
the experience itself. But it 
makes too long a story to 
come within the limits of the 
brief reply you have requested. 
The personal experience I rank 
next to it in mysteriousness can 
be told in fewer words. Here 
are the bare facts. 

When I was a small boy 
living in the Scottish High- 
lands with my grandmother, 
one of the stories she used 
to tell me concerned one Hector MacDonald, a Skye 
MacDonald who did not go “ out”’ for the Prince in 
1745. He had promised the lady he was to marry—a 
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Matheson of Kintail—that he would go out with her 
brother. But when he returned frem the mainland his 
friends persuaded him to stay at home ; the family had 
too much to lose if the rising failed. After Culloden, 
where the lady’s brother was killed, he came to see her 
in Kintail, his prudence justified by the event, as he 
supposed. Before all her friends she struck him across 
the face with her riding switch and turned her back on 
him. He went away with a weal that extended over his 
right cheek, from the mouth 
to the ear. But the tale of 
his shame followed him home 
to Skye. Some time later he 
enlisted in a Fencible regiment 
bound for Canada and was 
never heard of again. The 
lady died a few months after- 
wards. 

That is the story. Unlike 
the many ballads my grand- 
mother used to recite I have 
never been able to trace any 
record of it in literature. But 
my grandmother, who was 
herself a MacDonald, may have 
had it direct from someone 
who knew its truth; for she 
was of a long lived family 
and I know that as a child I 
myself had sat on my great- 
great-grandmother’s knee. 

But now comes the strange 
thing. 

In the spring of 1917 in a 
barrack-room at Shornclifie 
Camp I got into talk with 
a Canadian soldier. Like 
many others there, he was of 
Scottish descent, and hoped 
to go to see the land of his forefathers before being sent 
to France. Casually he mentioned that he himself 
wanted to go toSkye. And just as he mentioned Skye 
he turned to look across at someone who was singing. 
The room was full of men and rather noisy. All at once 
I observed on his cheek a long narrow streak, white like 
an old weal, that ran from the lower lip to the lobe of his 
right ear. It was then I remembered the old forgotten 
story, and it came back with a rush. I suppose I just 
stood and stared at him, bewildered. Another man 
came up and took him by the arm. ‘‘ Come cn, Hector,” 
the man urged. He was led away before I could ask if 
his name was MacDonald. But though I did put the 
question to other men standing near after the pair 
had left the room, it did not really need the nod 
of assent I received from them: I knew it must 
be MacDonald. 

JOHN FERGUSON. 


MR. W. W. JACOBS: 


I have had no supernatural experiences, and, 
I—don’t—want any. I get quite enough thrills 
from listening to the experiences of others. 


W. W. Jacoss. 


“Put your hands on the table— 
both of you,” snapped Drummond. 


- From “ The Female of the Species,” by ‘‘ Sapper.” 
By courtesy of the Strand Magazine. 


MR. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE: 

I believe from personal experience that there is more 
behind the coincidence than the fortuitous. ‘“‘ He turned 
the corner and met Desmond!” Desmond, the one 
man who could save him and who was supposed to be 
in South Africa—don’t sneer, gentle reader. Years ago 
in a crowded street I ran against a hideous looking 
foreigner. He cursed me, and I was just going to plug 
him in the jaw and maybe get a knife in my gizzard, 
when my arm was seized and 
I was lugged away by my 
brother. My brother, of all 
the teeming millions of the 
earth, suddenly sprang from ~ 
the blue. 

Several years ago my wife 
said to me at breakfast one 
Sunday morning, “I dreamt 
last night I saw Mr. Chesterton 
and he had grown quite thin.” 
.Two hours later the Sunday 
papers came in and in one of 
them was a picture of Mr. 
Chesterton grown thin. 

In 1911 when I was sitting 
on the promenade of Ventnor 
with my wife, a beach photo- 
grapher photographed us and 
in the developed print I was 
holding in my hands a fuzzy 
representation of my little dog 
Pearlie. I had been holding 
some gloves loosely in my 
hand and the photographer 
said he thought it must be the 
gloves—all the same, we had 
been talking and thinking of 

the dog just before the snap 
was taken, and we couldn’t 
have asked for a better photograph of Pearlie. 

I believe that behind “ coincidence ’’ lie all sorts of 
things from Telepathy to Fate, and that novelists are 
justified in using the Long Arm if they don’t stretch it 
too much. 

Read “ Villette.” 

H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


MR. WARWICK DEEPING: 


The only such mystery I have experienced is that of 
a “book” descending on one in some strange and 
casually visited town. It is always mysterious to me 
how such a mind picture should suddenly present itself 
with all its human atmosphere so completely and so 
vividly. Possibly one’s consciousness does pick up the 
shadows of things that have happened. 


WARWICK DEEPING. 
HENRIETTA LESLIE: 


The supernatural, as it is called, has always interested 
me, and at given moments during my life I have had 
various personal experiences, chiefly of telepathy and 
thought transference. These experiences have how- 
ever come to me as it were in waves; two or three 
happening within the space of a few days and then 
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Facing him on the step, an 
electric torch in his hand, 
stood Dr. Feldman. 


From “ Dr. Feldman,” by Algernon Blackwood. 
By courtesy of the Strand Magazine. 
possibly not again for weeks or even months. With 
two exceptions, the experiences have all concerned 
quite trivial and commonplace matters, and I cannot 
say that my life has been profoundly affeeted by them. 
In fact, it was only their steady recurrence that placed 
them outside the sphere of possible coincidence. 

The two occasions I refer to, when the circumstances 
were not so trivial, took place several years ago. In 
one case I was in Paris, and believed that I met by 
accident a friend on the steps of the Madeleine, with 
whom I subsequently passed the evening. We were 
seen together and spoken to by a mutual acquaintance, 
as well as by the keeper of my hotel, and he—the 
friend—made an entry in my diary, which remained for 
all to see and recognise later as being in his handwriting. 
Yet it was proved afterwards that the man had not 
been out of England on the night of my supposed 
encounter with him, and had actually been riding a 
bicycle over the downs near St. Margaret’s Bay at the 
moment he was, apparently, touring Paris with me. 
No satisfactory explanation of this happening has ever 
been forthcoming. 

The other experience occurred just before my first 
book appeared. I was being manicured, when the 
young lady with the scissors—on whom I had never 
clapped eyes till that day—said casually: ‘ You 
needn’t worry. It will be a great success.” When 
questioned, she assured me that she could always read 
the minds of her sitters, and knew all about my book, 
then still unpublished, the hope of whose success was, 
of course, filling my thoughts. That in itself was a 
queer enough occurrence,.but it did not end there, as 
the girl, in some mysterious way, seemed to have the 
power of handing on her clairvoyant gift to me, at 
least as far as she herself was concerned. I suddenly 
knew all about her as clearly as though her life had 
been a picture hanging before my eyes, or a story 


which I had just read. I was able to tell her how 
many brothers and sisters she had, where she lived, the 
colour of the wallpaper in her bedroom and her name. 
I was also able to assure her that her fiancé, with whom 
she had quarrelled two years before and who had gone 
to South Africa in a fit of pique, was on his way home 
and that he would call to see her that very night. A 
letter the next morning told me that my prophecy had 
been correct. 

The dream which forms the basis of my last novel, 
“Who Are You?” is one which I have dreamed at 
intervals since I was a child, though the explanation 
given in the book is not founded on personal fact. It 
is true, however, that dreaming that dream always 
affects me uncomfortably and I dread its recurrence. 
Since writing it out in the novel, it has come back to 
me much less often and then far less vividly than ever 
before. 

HENRIETTA LESLIE. 
MR. J. S. FLETCHER: 

I have no belief in the supernatural beyond what is 
implied in a general acceptance of Christian doctrine. 
But some thirty years ago I had an experience which I 
have never forgotten and have never attempted to 
explain. I was at that time living in a very old house 
in Yorkshire—the Old Parsonage, at East Hardwick, 
near Pontefract—a fine old place, much of which dated 
back to Tudor days. Some two years after I had 
entered into occupation of it, I happened to be alone in 
it one night in summer—my wife, children, and servants 
were all away. I was sleeping in a room at the end of 
a long corridor which ran the length of the upper story ; 
near my (open) bedroom door was a winding stair which 
led up to a turret tower. About three o’clock in the 


“*I won’t be searched,” he insisted. “‘ You 
have no right to do anything of the sort.” 
From “ The Doubtful Guest,” by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

By courtesy of the Strand Magazine. 
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morning, when the light was growing, I woke suddenly, 
to hear footsteps on the turret stair, slow, distinct. I 
jumped out of bed and made for the door. The foot- 
steps came along the corridor and passed me: there 
was nothing to be seen. I followed them along the 
corridor to the head of the stairs—followed them down 
to the hall. They went on in the direction of the 
kitchen. In that kitchen were only two dogs; one, a 
big collie; the other, 
a small Schipperke. 
The footsteps 
reached the kitchen 

door; it was sud- 
denly burst open 
with a fearful 
crash. I went into 
the kitchen; the 
collie was standing 
in the middle of 
the floor with 
every hair of his 
back erect ; he was 
shaking all over ; 
the Schipperke was 
under a table, cry- 
ing like a child in 
fright. There was 
nothing to be seen 
and nothing more 


the shoulder. 


the morning I met | 
the vicar of the 
parish, Mr. R. G. Soans, himself an author, and told 
him what had happened. He said, “‘ Well, we never 
liked to tell you, when you came here two years ago, 
but your house is well known to be haunted; the last 
two tenants left it suddenly on that account, and now 
I suppose you'll leave?” I replied, “‘ Nothing of the 
sort!’ We remained, for three years longer, and 
nothing occurred. Then my cook, being left alone in 
the house one night, had exactly the same experience 
and was frightened out of her senses—or, at any rate, 
out of the house. We then left. I have since heard 
that the man who then took the house, a hard-bitten 
retired sea-captain, had the same experience twice 
during a seven years’ tenancy. 

J. S. FLETCHER. 
MR. AUGUSTUS MUIR: 

Mysteries in my own life? This question touches 
me on the raw. I am now over thirty, and never yet 
has a beautiful stranger met me in a dark lane, and 
shuffled a sealed package into my hand with an appeal- 
ing whisper to guard it until the night when I hear a 
screech-owl call. Never once have I had an anonymous 
letter asking me to meet a man with a spade beard 
at midnight below the clock on Platform g at Liverpool 
Street Station. But last Christmas Eve, when I was 
motoring over the hills of the Scottish Border, a dark 
figure leaped out into the road and excitedly waved 
on me to stop; I could see his wild eyes glinting in the 
light of my headlamps. “ Has it come at last?” I 
wondered. ‘Is this the moment I’ve been waiting 
for? ’’ However, it wasn’t help against a gang of 
mysterious criminals he wanted ;_ it was a lift to Selkirk. 


From “ The Reptile,” by Augustus Muir. 


All my life I do declare I’ve been on a hot-foot chase 
after romance—the real stuff: romance in a black silk 
mask and opera cloak—and always it has escaped me. 
Meantime there is the solace of paper and ink—why, 
these yarns I write are only the adventures I myself 
didn’t have the luck to meet with! But I live in 
hope. Who knows but to-morrow’s mail might bring 
me a post card lurid with one of these crimson labels 
that my publishers 
stick across the 
covers of my books, 
and a desperate call 
for help written in 
invisible ink? ... 
Who knows ? 


Aucustus Murr. 


MR. SHAW 
DESMOND: 


Replving to your 
question , my only 
difficulty is to select 
from a long ex- 
perience the par- 
ticular examples in 
which the mysteri- 


MacAndrew was awakened by a firm touch on OUSOr the occult has 


He satup in bed. Twomenwere directly entered 
happened. During in the room. ‘‘We want you,” said one of them. 


into my life or 
my work as 
novelist. 

I am not deceived, I speak of that I know. 

As regards my work, my last novel “‘ Echo,” as is 
now I think generally known, was written almost entirely 
from earth-memories which I have had in one form or 
other from childhood. As this story of a Roman 
gladiator and of the Rome of Nero is filled with technical 
matters of fighting and of archeology, and as I never 
gave ten minutes to study of the period when I was 
writing the book, the proof for me at least is complete 
(with one or two reservations) that the mystical does 
enter into our lives as workers. No scholar of the time 
has challenged my facts, I may say. 

As regards a personal experience, one of the last was 
the one I recently published in a London journal in 
which I told the story of how, when on a visit to San 
Francisco, I found, in that city of some millions of 
inhabitants, a girl I had known at home in Ireland in 
boyhood, of whom for many years I had not thought, 
except incidentally, until the day I met her. This was 
direct intervention of one kind or other, as I was occultly 
directed to her hotel where it turned out she had been 
for half a lifetime. 

“Coincidence’”’ is but the childish explanation of 
unscientific “‘ scientists.” I can give a long list of well- 
known writers who have had experiences similar to my 
own. 


By courtesy of the Strand Magazine. 


SHAW DESMOND. 
MR. H. A. VACHELL: 

So far as I am concerned nothing supernatural has 
ever entered my life. When I wrote “‘ The Other Side,” 
I received innumerable letters—some most poignant— 
asking me if I had written the book out of personal 
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experience, and I had to reply that the story was 
imaginary. I have, like everybody else, had experiences 
for which I could not adequately account ; and I am 
deeply interested in what is called psychic phenomena. 


HorRACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


MX. F. BRITTEN AUSTIN: 


In June, 1907, I was on the small tramp steamer 
Clarence, bound with copper-ore from Pomerao in 
Portugal to Liverpool. We were due to ‘‘ make” the 
light of Cape St. Vincent at midnight on a certain night. 
That night I turned in about 10 p.m. I slept in a cabin 
off the saloon, right aft, of which part of the ship I was 
the only occupant. The captain normally slept there, 
but having his wife on board, and she being a bad sailor, 
for this trip he was sleeping with her in the chart-room 
immediately under the bridge. He was a hard-headed 
good officer. I woke with the most vivid nightmare of 
my life. I was sure that the ship was in collision and 
sinking. I dashed up through the saloon to the poop— 
and found all normal. I returned to my cabin, struck a 
match, and saw that it was almost exactly twelve mid- 
night. Then I went tosleep peacefully. Next morning, 
the mate told me that the skipper had dashed up on the 
bridge in his night-shirt, yelling like a madman—pre- 
cisely at midnight. Not for some days did I hear the 
captain’s side of it ; he was 
moody and would speak to 
nobody. Then he told me 
that precisely one year 
previously, to the very hour 
of the very day, the sister 
ship to the Clarence, on a 
precisely similar voyage, had 
been run into at precisely 
that spot off Cape St. Vincent. 
She had sunk immediately. 
The only man saved was 
the captain, sleeping right 
aft where I slept in the sister 
ship. He felt the shock, 
jumped up through the 
saloon to the poop—and 
found that she was already 
gone. He clung to a 
grating which floated past 
him, and was picked up 
eight hours later. ‘‘ Now,” 
said the captain of the 
Clarence, odd thing 
was that I was awakened 
by hearing a voice shriek 
‘Starboard your helm!’ an 
order given only in the case 
of imminent collision—I 
thought it was my own mate 
and dashed upon the bridge 
in my nightshirt, and found all well. Then,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ it occurred to me that the voice I had heard 
was not that of my own mate, but of the mate of the other 
ship who was drowned! It’s been upsetting me ever 
since. Very odd, I call it!” I remarked that what 
was more odd was that I—knowing nothing whatever 


From “ The Haunted Castle: A Study in the Elements of English 
Romanticism,” by Eino Railo (Routledge). 


of the story—should have, at that identical moment he 
heard the voice, dramatically re-enacted precisely the 
part played by the skipper who was saved. 

Personally, I think it was a case of telepathy. I think 
my skipper had gone to sleep with the coincidence of 
being in the same place at the same time on his mind— 
had thought that if he were sleeping aft as usual, where 
young Austin was sleeping, and the same thing happened 
again he would have the same chance as the other 
skipper had had. In his dream, he dramatised his 
trouble—hearing the mate’s voice give the order the 
drowned mate had certainly shrieked out when the 
colliding ship loomed upon them. And somehow I 
picked it up, and played my own little part, all to myself, 
in the drama of whose previous reality I was ignorant. 


F. BritTEN AUSTIN. 


MR, EDGAR JEPSON: 


Since I have a strain of Highland blood in me, and 
the men of my grandmother’s family enjoyed the privi- 
lege of a death warning—they were awakened from 
their sleep by the crash of a falling tower the night 
before they died—I have had rather more of the future 
foretold to me by dreams and omens than most other 
Englishmen. For example, just before I awoke on the 
Sunday before the last Derby, I had in a dream just the 
finish of a horse race and 
observed that one of the 
leading jockeys had brown 
sleeves. Finding that the 
rider of Brienz would be 
wearing black sleeves, I 
backed him for a_ place, 
and he came in third at 
the agreeable odds of 
twelve and a half to one. 
The only time I have ever 
seen a phantasm of the 
dead, or may have seen 
one, was many years ago 
in Barbados. It was at 
about half-past two in the 
afternoon and I was in a 
receptive condition; I had 
had a severe night, tripping 
through the mazes of a 
game of chance with the 
officers of a squadron of 
the American fleet; I had 
done a hard _ morning’s 
work. I awoke from my 
siesta and looked through 
the open door of my bed- 
room to see a white man in 
a black coat going down 
the steps of the veranda. 
I did awake and I 
did see him—of that I have always been sure. 
At the time, in my drowsiness, I thought nothing 
of it; later it struck me as uncommonly odd that a 
white man should be wearing a black coat, for we 
wore only white. Later in the day I tried to find 
out who it was, and I learnt that the only white man 


The Wandering Jew. 
(Gustave Doré.) 
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who had gone down those 
steps in a black coat, 
on a weekday, for years, 
was my predecessor, a 
young parson, who had 
died in my bedroom 
several months before. 
The negro servants said 
that no one had gone 
down those steps at that 
time, and no one had 
been in my quarters 
but myself. They were 
wrong. 
EDGAR JEPSON. 


MR. HENRY 
WILLIAMSON : 


Many times have I 
asked myself that question, 
or its equivalent, and 
always without definite 
result. Once, however, 
when walking over the 
Pyrenees between Laruns 
and Argélés in spring, 
during the avalanche 
period (also the silly-fool 
English-tourist mountain- 
crossing period) I was 
so terrified while perched 


Photo by Sasha. 


Peter Standish walks from 
the present into the past 
and is received by Kate 
Pettigrew in 1784. 


Scene from “ Berkeley Square,” by J. L. Balderston. 
By permission of Mr. Gilbert Miller and Mr. Louis Nethersole. 


on aloose scree wali 
above a 2,000-feet pre- 
cipice that I auto- 
matically (instinctively ?) 
crossed myself and babbled 
some words. I was about 
to fall through sheer fright 
and rigidity, and then I 
saw in the bright sunshine 
and snow-glare the face”of 
Richard Jefferies form in 
the air about three feet 
from me. It faded in- 
stantly, and I hadn’t seen 
it with my eyes, but with 
an inner eye, as it were. 
An inner ear conveyed to 
me, in a timeless instant, 
that I should not die then. 
I felt immense relief, and 
continued my journey in 
a glow of happiness. I 
believed then that the 
spirit of Richard Jefferies 
was there to reassure me. 
Of course I have con- 
sidered other reasons since, 
but the authentic belief at 
the time [was of immor- 
tality. 

HENRY WILLIAMSON. 


MORE ABOUT MEREDITH.* 


By Dr. JAMES Morratr. 


R. SENCOURT has been moved to write this book 
by a chivalrous regard for the reputation of a 
great author, and also by a desire to prevent readers of 
the said author’s works from misconceiving his char- 
acter. He has done this task frankly, eagerly and with 
becoming taste. He realised that ‘an entirely false 
estimate of Meredith’s character was becoming current,” 
and that there was need for “an authoritative life, 
drawn up from the evidence of those who knew him best,” 
The result of his researches is a book written with can- 
dour and good judgement, which interprets the novels 
and verse of Meredith in the light of his life. If the 
modern reader will take Mr. Priestley’s admirable 
monograph in the English Men of Letters (to which by 
the way Mr. Sencourt does not refer) and this biography, 
he will have all the relevant material for approaching 
the works of Meredith with critical appreciation. 
The lover of literature in these days may well cry 
“ Hands off!’ to the devotees of biography. Beyond a 
certain point little or nothing is gained by knowing the 
personal life of a great writer. Good poetry and fine 
fiction make their appeal in the Jast resort independently 
of anything we know about the life of the poet or the 
novelist. What one has learned recently about Words- 
worth or Dickens leaves the true lover of their works 
unmoved. And so with George Meredith. There is 


* “The Life of George Meredith.” By R. E. Sencourt. 
16s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


indeed profit in learning what lay behind ‘“ Evan 
Harrington’ and ‘‘ Modern Love,” but these works 
make their own appeal to the lover of literature just as 
““ David Copperfield” does, and the appeal is not en- 
forced very greatly by a knowledge of their auto- 
biographical interest. At least, it ought not to be. 
Much Jess should such knowledge deter people from 
reading these books. Still, if it does, it is perhaps as 
well to state the facts with detached sympathy. If 
records do leap to light which appear to detract from the 
influence of a writer, they had better be stated in their 
true proportions, so that scandal-mongers are silenced. 
Mr. Sencourt brings out the fact that George Meredith 
from the first was “ difficult ” as a son and a father and 
a husband. “ Difficult” is a euphemism, but it may 
stand. He scorned his father, who was in trade; he 
was exacting even in his affection for the son of his first 
wife, and their relations passed from a hectic warmth 
to unfeeling indifference. His first marriage was a 
mistake, and the tragedy of it was partly due to his 
unfeeling sarcasm and overbearing demands. His 
second marriage, while less tragic, was marred by his 
quarrelsome temper. ‘“‘ Children as well as wife knew 
that the father who lavished love on them was capable 
of sudden bursts of rage ; rage the more furious when it 
provoked nothing in reply.” ‘‘ The ardent lover was 
not an easy person to live with ; cuts of sarcasm at his 
wife, and even at his children, and an increasing aloofness 
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which led her some years later to build a little chalet for 
him in the garden, were the signs of a spirit that was 
communing more with itself and less with human 
beings.”” And yet Meredith’s intercourse with human 
beings outside his family was rich and varied. He had 
a circle of distinguished and brilliant friends. And to 
the end he maintained an odd love of women outside his 
family. As Mr. Sencourt puts it, ‘‘ Even when he had 
grown old, his closest friends could not always detect 
when his attractions towards a woman were, or were not, 
amorous.” We are not surprised by this infatuation in 
Lord Beaconsfield, though 
Beaconsfield was a good 
husband. But in Meredith 
his philandering with 
women, married and un- 
married, savours of silliness 
and petulance. Evidently 
there was a side of small- 
ness and almost of thirsty 
passion in him, which is 
disconcerting when one 
recollects how magnanimous 
and high-minded he could 
be when he chose in his 
relations with his own sex. 

Mr. Sencourt has patiently 
interpreted the novels and 
verse in the light of this 
and other personal idiosyn- 
crasies in Meredith, and cer- 
tainly it often forms a clue, 
though one doubts whether, 
for example, “ Harry 
Richmond” can be fairly 
called ‘‘ the story of ‘ Evan 
Harrington’ thought out 
again more fully and from 
another point of view.” 

The reminiscences drawn from unpublished sources 
are sometimes full of interest. The circle of Meredith’s 
friends was enthusiastic and vital. Some did not take 
to him ; Lord Rosebery was introduced to him by Lord 
Haldane, for example, and says Lord Haldane, “ I never 
saw two great personalities become suddenly and 
without reason so antipathetic to each other in so short 
a time.” But with most it was a case of ardent and 
sustained admiration. It is good to learn that ‘‘ Mere- 
dith first suggested to Barrie that he should try the 
writing of plays.”’ It is pleasant to find how he encour- 
aged young authors like Stevenson and Hardy. As for 
the tales of Admiral Maxse, from whom he drew some 
traits for Nevil Beauchamp, they reveal an eccentric 
genius such as fiction alone could depict. Think of a 
man who “invaded a dinner given by the Mayor of 


From the portrait by W. Strang, in the National Portrait Gallery. 


Southampton to a party of Americans who had thought 
of uniting England with their States, and having broken 
up all the wine bottles at the party, turned a hose of 
water at the diners’ stomachs.’”’ Mr. Sencourt has 
gathered data like this which enliven his pages. But 
the central interest of his book lies in the brilliant 
personality who was the centre of the circle, and round 
this dominating and formidable genius the other figures 
are made to revolve. Which is as it should be. 

In the closing chapter, called ‘‘ Genius in Action,” 
the author sums up the characteristics of his hero, and 
begins rightly by saying 
that “if we want to know 
the essential life of Meredith, 
we must know him better 
as a writer than as a 
man.’ Indeed the whole 
study is kept above the 
level of mere chit-chat. 
Mr. Sencourt has a constant 
eye for the ideas and the 
artistic talent of Meredith. 
I cannot agree with the 
verdict that ‘he not only 
foresaw and expressed in 
literature all that psych- 
ology now associates with 
the name of Freud, but that 
he counteracted the 
excesses of that, and found 
it its proper place in the 
great spiritual humanism 
which is Christianity.” 
Nor do I think it fair 
to argue that in poems 
like “A Faith on Trial” 
and ‘Hymn to Colour,” 
we are to see how “ grief 
forced on rationalism an 
acceptance of immortality.” Neither, and this is my 
final query, do I think it wise to talk of Meredith 
in connexion with Shakespeare. ‘‘ Others abide our 
question,”’ as Arnold properly put it. Meredith abides 
our question. Mr. Sencourt’s book will do something 
to help people to answer the questions raised by Mere- 
dith’s work, for he enables them to see the intense 
personality of the man and the strain to which he was 
subjected and out of which his best work emerged. 
The result ought to be sympathy and admiration, sym- 
pathy even more than disapproval, and admiration of 
some fine qualities in his mind ; but these hardly justify 
us in claiming for Meredith more than a very high place 
in the ranks of English novelists during last century. 
Henley’s estimate of him, bitterly as he resented it, may 
not-be so very far from the mark after all, 


George Meredith. 
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THE HOLY KABBALAH.* 


By ARTHUR MACHEN. 


HE Kabbalah of the Hebrews is a vast literature 
which deals with all the mysteries of heaven and 
earth and of the places under the earth. So far as 
human speech 
may dare, these 
doctors of Israel 
have dared. They 
have been bold 
to enter into 
the very presence 
chamber of the 
Eternal and to 
speak of the 
secret nature and 
being of the ever- 
lasting Essence, 
that circle whose 
centre is every- 
where, whose cir- 
cumference is nowhere, that we are content to call God. 
It might be said, indeed, if we are to accept Mr. Waite’s 
most eloquent sum of the whole matter, his ‘‘ Conclusion 
on Jewish Theosophy,” at the end of this exhaustive 
volume, that the Kabbalah is in fact a vast, an elaborate, 
a gorgeous commentary on one of the most simple of 
Christian texts. The Kabbalah charts the whole 
scheme of things; it brings, if we may say so, the 
Creator and the created, God and all worlds, into a 
diagram, the famous figure called the Tree of Life, and 
composed of the Ten Sephiroth, or Emanations, or 
Manifestations of Deity. At the summit of the Tree is 
Kether, the Crown; at its base is Malkuth, the King- 
dom ; and I have always thought it possible that when 
we recite that response to the Our Father—which has 
become part of the prayer with Greeks and Anglicans, 
though not with Latins—‘‘ for Thine is the Kingdom, 
the Power and the Glory ’’—we are Kabbalists without 
knowing it. Malkuth, the Kingdom, is, as we have seen, 
the base of the Tree of Life ; above it, to right and left, 
are Netzach, the Victory, and Hod, the Glory. It 
seems not unlikely that this response is one of the many 
things that early Christianity received from the treasure 
house of Israel. 

As I have said, mystery on mystery, withdrawn 
splendour on splendour appear in this flaming vision of 
God and the world which was given to Israel in the 
tents of its exile. The first Temple was shattered ; the 
second Temple was beaten into dust ; and then it was 
that this Temple of the Spirit was given to the wretched 
and forlorn outcasts from Zion. ‘‘ For lack of land, they 
built their Temple in their hearts ’’: to quote a Ritual 
with which Mr. Waite may possibly be familiar. To 
these exiles Jerusalem which is on high appeared, and 
above all, Kether, the Crown, the place of the Godhead. 
And here there is that which is higher than all heights, 
deeper than all depths, Ain Soph, Unmanifested Deity : 
“ His dwelling is in the place which is not a place.” It 
was of this Being beyond all beings that John Scotus 
Erigena, the early medieval philosopher, said, ‘“‘ He 


Portrait by 
E. O. Hoppé. 


Mr. A. E. Waite. | 


* “The Holy Kabbalah: a Study of the Secret Tradition 
in Israel.”” By A. E. Waite. 30s. (Williams & Norgate.) 


is rather to be called Non-Ens than Ens.”’ From this 
Deity in concealment proceeded the Vast Countenance, 
the Ancient of Days: ‘‘ the Countenance, of which no 
man knoweth, is secret in secret, and the hair cf the head 
is like fine wool. The eyes are ever open, and the 
nostrils of the Ancient One are as two doors whence the 
Spirit goes forth over all things.” And, then, the Vast 
Countenance manifests again as the Lesser Countenance, 
the Creator as known by the created, that Being whom 
we call Jehovah, whose name has not been uttered by 
devout Jews since the fall of the second Temple. Then 
the true pronunciation, the Letters of the Name, were 
lost. But ona certain day they will be restored, and then 
there shall be mercy on every side. 

Again and again in this great scheme of the Kabbalah 
we are conscious of hearing voices that amidst all the 
strangeness have a certain familiar accent. Thus, 
concerning the state of the Blessed in Heaven : 

“It has been handed down that at this time He who 
is Holy and Blessed will prepare a Feast for the righteous, 
that is, a spiritual nourishment, defined as the splendour 
of Shekinah between the Cherubim on the mercy-seat. 
There is also a wine reserved for the righteous from the 
creation of the world, and it is said to signify Hidden and 


Immemorial Mysteries which will be revealed in the age to 
come.” 


We have all heard : 


“Verily I say into you I will drink no more of the fruit 
of the Vine, until that day that I drink it new in the king- 
dom of God.” 


But there are many other and more striking parallels 
between Christian and Kabbalistic teaching. It must 
be remembered that not all Jews are or ever have been 
Kabbalists; that, on the contrary, the Kabbalah 
is frowned on by the Doctors in Israel of the 
present day. And perhaps the safest view to take of 
the resemblances between Christian and Kabbalistic 
teaching is that both Christianity and Kabbalism rose 
from that Israel which was spiritual rather than 
literal. The two temperaments are represented in all 
religions. Dr. Johnson was a saint, but when someone 
spoke of Jacob Behmen, “‘ whom Law alledged to have 
been somewhat in the same state with St. Paul, and to 
have seen unutterable things,” “‘ Were it even so (said 
Johnson), Jacob would have resembled St. Paul still 
more, by not attempting to utter them.” 

It is possible indeed that those who have heard 
and attempt to repeat such things speak now and again 
with a broken and barbarous utterance. Mr. Waite 
would not deny that there are many extravagant 
matters, many gross matters in the tremendous Legend 
of the Kabbalah. But one thing, as I have said, 
emerges from his summary of the essence of the mystery : 
that the Holy Kabbalah is a comment on the text : God 
is Love. 

There are mysteries so deep that they may be pro- 
claimed from the housetops and yet remain unknown. 

In the Heaven of the Kabbalists, the spirits of the 
little children have a place prepared for them higher 
than that of the just, made perfect. ‘‘ For of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
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THE POLITICIAN AS CRITIC.* 


By ARTHUR WAUGH. 


HEN the politician turneth away from his politics, 
and seeketh that which is lovely and bright, he 
may not save his soul alive, but at any rate he escapes 
out of the world of things temporal and fugitive into the 
more comfortable realm of the eternal. And that kind 
of escape is particularly evident in this volume of literary 
criticism by Mr. Charles Roden Buxton. The essays 
which compose it were originally, he tells us, delivered 
as lectures to working men and women ; and it is not, 
I hope, impertinent to suggest that their audiences must 
have found them a refreshing 
change from arguments 
about the status of India 
or recipes for the healing of 
the mining industry. In 
any case, the lecturer kept his 
politics and his literature 
wisely apart. There is a 
passage which threatens to 
discuss the true inwardness 
of patriotism, at the first 
sentence of which his hearers 
may perhaps have “ sat up” ; 
but the cloud passes in a 
moment, and we back 
again with Virgil and Moliére. 
For the rest, the lecturer’s 
adventures among master- 
pieces must have been just 
the thing for the public he 
was addressing, not too deep, 
never pretentious, and con- 
tinually lit up by a pictur- 
esque gift for summarising 
an age in a paragraph, or 
defining a talent in a phrase. 
Not many popular lectures 
bear reprinting. These most 
emphatically do; and every kind of reader who likes 
to follow a new pilgrim along familiar paths will find 
something to enjoy and to remember in these frank and 
honest chapters. 

Honesty indeed is one of their leading characteristics. 
Mr. Buxton’s publishers premise upon the wrapper that 
“his survey is not that of a professional literary critic,” 
and, if by a professional critic they mean the sort of 
writer who assumes a universal and textual knowledge 
of everything that ever was written, their prevision is 
well justified. For Mr. Buxton takes his public com- 
pletely into his confidence. ‘“‘ I do not go back behind 
Chaucer,” he says, “‘ because—to speak frankly—I have 
never read his predecessors.” . . . do not under- 
value the Kyds and Greenes, the Beaumonts and 
Fletchers. But my reading power is limited, and 
(except for Marlowe) I have not read these secondary 
men. I only wish I had.”’ There may be some “ pro- 
fessional literary critics ’’ to whom an admission of this 
kind is like a toreador’s cloak toa bull. One can imagine 


Photo by Walter Scott, 
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* “A Politician Plays Truant: Essays on English Litera- 
ture.” By Charles Roden Buxton, M.P. 5s. (Christophers.) 


Mr, Charles Roden Buxton. 


how it would have maddened Churton Collins, or how 
Henley might have lifted himself in his chair to cleave 
it to the bone. On the other hand, there are many to 
whom such frankness is engaging ; and certainly no one 
can pretend that an obligatory neglect of ‘‘ secondary 
men” has crippled Mr. Buxton’s appreciation of the 
primary lights. “To admire everything,” he declares, 
“is to appreciate nothing”; but his critical survey is 
penetrated with a warm flood of appreciative inter- 
pretation which continually flows over with freshets of 
invigorating force. 

He begins with a “ Pageant 
of English Literature’ from 
Chaucer to George Meredith, 
a tremendous field to cover in 
something like thirty pages, 
and it is remarkable how 
much life and character he 
gets into the space. He is 
particularly happy in his 
partial portraits, swift, in- 
timate, and vivid. Here is 
an example : 


““We picture Chaucer as a 
bright-eyed, vivacious little 
man, in a plain dress with a 
hood like a monk’s cowl, his 
ink-horn hanging by his side; 
an industrious civil servant, 
acquainted also with every side 
of literary, social, diplomatic 
and political life; observing 
the humours of men and 
women in every sphere, from 
the Knight and the Man of 
Law to the Friar, the Miller, 
the Reeve, and the Cook; yet 
at bottom both student and 
Nature-lover ; passionately de- 
voted to his books, yet happiest 
of all when alone in the English meadows on a spring 
morning.” 

To the working man who once got that picture fixed 
on the retina of his memory Geoffrey Chaucer would 
never again be a mere name in a biographical dictionary. 

The same is true of our critic’s summaries of the 
changeful epochs of literary history. Here is a char- 
acteristic and illuminating passage : 

‘« The Renaissance lays bare to us the glories of the world, 
both the outer and the inner. The sun only lights up our 
island when other countries, more fortunately situated, 
closer to the old fountains of Roman culture, have been 
basking for decades in its life-giving rays. But when it 
comes to us, it calls dormant colours into life on every 
hand. Passion comes into literature; excitement comes 
into life. . . . The outward show of life corresponds to the 
inward change. ‘ The lust of the eye and the pride o 
life’ are combined with the love of curious learning and 
elaborate art.” 


One sound piece of doctrine is continually at the back 
of Mr. Buxton’s criticism, and it is the last sort of thing 
you would expect to find in the temperament of the 
politician turned literary critic. Always and in all 
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contexts he insists on the paramount necessity of beauty 
in the making of literature. It is not what a piece of 
literature preaches that matters, not at all its ethical 
or temporal significance. “‘ The primary aim of poetry,” 
and of prose, also for the matter of that, so far as it aspires 
to literary credit, ‘‘ is not to teach, but to create things 
of beauty. And the demand for sheer beauty among 
all kinds of men is more widely spread and more deeply 
rooted than we sometimes imagine.”’ 

That is very wisely said; most men desire some 
acquaintance with beauty, though it may need a life- 
time’s training to learn where true beauty lies. Not 
even the most honest critic can be always sure of it. 
Not Mr. Buxton himself. His essay on Shakespeare’s 
comedies is full of vigorous, provocative stuff ; but there 
are times when he gives too little credit to the triumph 
of pure imagination in a homely field. “‘‘ The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ ’’ he writes, ‘“ was what may be 
called a fantasia, remote from human life, with a few 
purely burlesque characters thrown in.’’ Surely not ? 


Surely nothing of the kind? “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” is the perfect poetical allegory of that world of 
imagination which encompasses us all, the lunatic, the 
lover, and the poet, the prince, the churl, and the very 
creatures of faery themselves. In the midsummer 
moonlight the clown grows worthy of the fairy queen, 
the queen is enamoured of an ass, the lovers misunder- 
stand one another, swords are drawn against friends, 
and all the world is vassal to an elf of mischief, until the 
horns of the morning hunter shatter the dream, and bring 
them all back into a realm, which may be a present 
reality, but will never be quite the same again as it was 
before the dream. It is the very embodiment of Mr. 
Buxton’s own declaration: ‘‘ the demand for sheer 
beauty among all kinds of men ”’ is expressed for ever in 
the midsummer woodland outside Athens, when, under 
the divine enchantment of the spirit of Poetry, the 
roughest rustic of them all was raised into kinship 
with the gods in a dream past the wit of man to 
expound. 


THE MAGIC REMAINS. 


By Tuomas Mow tt. 


a YOUTH, youth!” sighed Marlow in one of 
Joseph Conrad’s short stories: ““ the strength 
of it, the faith of it, the imagination of it! . . . Pass the 
bottle.”” We are inclined to echo the sentiment as we 
close the new “‘ omnibus ”’ edition of the Stalky stories,* 
for if ever the strength and faith and imagination of 
young people have been conveyed into the printed page 
it is Mr. Kipling who has done it. Youth indeed has 
been immortalised by him in this rich series of episodes. 
True, only thirty years have passed since they were 
first published, and thirty years is not ordinarily a long 
enough stretch of time to give proof of literary im- 
mortality. But the years that date back to 1899 are 
not ordinary years. They have held more changes than 
many times that number in earlier ages—at least for us 
Westerners—and since the monstrous axe of war clove 
the period in two there has been a tragic gulf between 
the Corkrans, M’Turks and Beetleses who were growing 
up before 1914, and their successors. Strength may 
still mean high spirits; faith may still mean irre- 
sponsibility : and imagination may still mean rascality ; 
but the meaning is not quite what it used to be. One 
wonders, indeed, whether the youth of the present day 
feels anything like as closely akin to these Kipling 
heroes as do those who were, more or less, their contem- 
poraries. If he doesn’t, so much the worse for him 
anyway. Sooner or later the world will be a normal 
place again—fit for schoolboy heroes to live in ; and the 
youth of to-day is likely to find himself as definitely 
out of place in it then as Stalky and his chums would 
believe him to be if they could return and be once 
again the young wild-caps—‘‘ Oh, my Aunt!’ said 
Corkran, standing on one foot ’—who filled the young 
Mr. Kipling’s vision and eventually inspired one of the 
greatest works of boy fiction ever written. 
You don’t need to be a Kiplingite to believe in that 
greatness. Your sympathies and his may be as apart 


* “The Complete Stalky & Co.” 


By Rudyard Kipling. 
tos. 6d. (Macmillan.) : 


as the Eskimos from the Zulus—and if there is anything 
outmoded in “ Stalky and Co.” it is the private college 
where boys are prepared for the army. Of course there 
may be such private colleges still, for all the majority 
of the book’s present-day readers know or care: the 
setting is outmoded all the same. But it was Mr. 
Kipling himself who wrote that the Colonel’s lady and 
Judy O’Grady are sisters under their skins, and he has 
created these boys of “ the College” brothers of all 
human boys, whether they belong to a “ swell” public 
school or to a Whitechapel night-class. Sons of Indian 
Army officers though they are, their capacity for fun is 
exactly that of the sons of dock-labourers—or would be 
if it lost its accent. Stalky’s amazing capacity for 
getting in disgrace is equalled by a similar capacity in 
the young heroes of Mr.Eden Phillpotts’s ““ Human Boy ” 
and (that classic of School Board life) Mr. C. S. Evans’s 
“Nash and Some Others.” The influences surrounding 
them are strongly resembled by those which surround 
the gamin and the son of the suburban bank-clerk. 
There are pleasant masters and unpleasant masters the 
whole world over. There are also head masters as 
deserving of their rank as the “ Head” whom Mr. 
Raven Hill has depicted so admirably with a few 
strokes of black crayon that even the most jealous 
admirer of the story cannot raise a criticism. 


“And this, I think ’’—the Head replaced the cane, and 
flung the written charge into the waste-paper basket— 
“ covers the situation. When you find a variation from the 
normal—this will be useful to you in later life—always 
meet him in an abnormal way. And that reminds me. 
There are a pile of paper-backs on that shelf. You can 
borrow them if you put them back. I don’t think they’ll 
take any harm from being read in the open. They smell of 
tobacco rather. You will go to prep. as usual this evening. 
Good night,” said that amazing man. 

“ Good night, and thank you, sir.” 

“I swear I'll pray for the Head to-night,” said Beetle. 
“ Those two last cuts were just flicks on my collar.” 


Stalky and his two friends are however different from 
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other boys in some ways. Not in their exclusiveness 
and knowingness, as some critics have complained. 
All boys are exclusive when the occasion calls for ex- 
clusiveness; and they can be knowing too. It is in 
their failure to recognise 
that certain actions are 
caddish under all con- 
ditions, and that nothing 
canmake them tolerable. 
The trick they played on 
Tulke, the prefect who 
caught themin Bideford, 
a village usually out of 
bounds, was reprehen- 
sible to the last degree, 
and not even the por- 
trait of Mary Yeo, the 
“tall daughter of 
Devon,” “ fair-haired, 


cheeked,” entering with 
a bowl of cream in her 
hands, can reconcile 
us to it. Ihave heard 
uneducated boy-readers 
of ‘‘ The Lost Term,” 
as the story of the in- 
cident is called, express 
their indignation at 
Stalky’s lapse. But 
neither Stalky nor 
M’Turk nor Beetle 
appear to have ex- 
perienced the faintest 
twinge of conscience 
about it. Nevertheless 
they are of the stuff 
of which heroes are 
made, and we prefer 
to remember that, while wishing that the author 
had omitted the episode from this “‘ Complete Stalky & 
Co.”” The book is hale and hearty enough to with- 
stand a surgical operation. 

Incidentally the Jingoes who have hailed Mr. Kipling 
as one of themselves during the past thirty years have 
assuredly never read “ Stalky & Co.” right through. 
Else how could they have remained worshippers at the 


The Pleasant Isle of Avis. 
From “ The Complete Stalky & Co.,” by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan). 


Kipling shrine or how could they have remained Jingoes ? 

“Stalky,” said M’Turk, “are you properly patriotic ? 

Because if you ain’t, this chap’s going to make you.” 

This “ chap” being Mr. Raymond Martin, M.P., who 
came down to address 
the college on “ Patrio- 
tism ”’ : 


“He plunged into his 
speech with a long-drawn, 
rasping ‘Well, boys,’ 
that, though they were 
not conscious of it, set 
every young nerve ajar. 
He supposed they knew— 
hey ?—what he had 
come down for? It was 
not often that he had an 
opportunity to talk to 
boys. He supposed that 
boys were very much 
the same kind of persons 
—some people thought 
them rather funny 
persons—as they had 
been in his youth. 

man,’ said 
M’Turk with conviction, 
‘is the Gadarene Swine.’ 


And the manner in 
which the “ Ray- 
mondiferous Martin” 
tore down the veils of 
those boys’ reticence, 
and “ina raucous 
voice cried aloud little 
matters, like the hope 
of Honour and the 
dream of Glory, that 
boys do not dis- 
cuss with their most 
intimate equals,” fully 
justifies M’Turk’s belief. What a lot of Gadarene Swine 
the lovable little Stalky gang must have encountered 
since they went out to their gallant life “‘ away in the 
mist to windward, beyond the grey bar of the Pebble 
Ridge, beyond the unceasing roar of mile-long Atlantic 
rollers.” 

A glorious book, this “Complete Stalky.” The 
vitality remains. The magic remains. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
November-December, 1929. 


As the Christmas Bookman has to go to press before the 
14th of the month, results of these Competitions cannot be 
given until January, and the time for sending in replies is 
extended to December 14th. 

Answers to each Competition must be on a separate sheet 
bearing name and address of sender. A competitor may enter 
for all seven Competitions, but must cut out the Coupon below 
and send this with each answer or group of answers, to : 

“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, E.C.4. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE Guinea for the best original lyric. 


II.—Ha tr a Guinea for the best quotation from English 
verse applicable to any review or the name of any 
author appearing in this Number. 


III.—Turee New Books for the best extract in prose or 
verse from any British writer in praise of fine 
weather. 

IV.—Hatr a Guinea for the best list of the twelve greatest 
living British novelists in order of their greatness. 


V.—Ha tr a Guinea for the best acrostic in verse on the 
name of any well known writer, the verse dealing 
with the quality of the author’s work. 


VI.—Ha tr a GuIneEa for the best review, in not more than 
one hundred words, of any recent book. Competi- 
tors should give names of Book, Author and 
Publisher at head of each review. 


VII.—TueE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for a 
Competition. 
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THE BOOKMAN’'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Early in the new year Messrs. Newnes are pub- 
lishing in an omnibus volume Mrs. Maud Diver's 
first three novels 
— Captain Des- 
“The Great 
Amulet” and 
“Candles in the 
Wind.” Each of 
these books has 
been thoroughly 
revised and in 
parts rewritten so 
that this volume 
will be an entirely 
new edition of the 
three novels that 
first established 
Mrs. Diver’s reputation and have been perhaps 
the most popular of her books. I understand that 
fully revised editions of all Mrs. Maud Diver’s novels 
are about to be issued by Messrs. Newnes in their 
well-known shilling series. 


Photo: 
Howard Coster. 


Mr. H. Hessell 
Tiltman, 


whose biography, “ James Ramsay MacDonald i 
(Jarrolds), was reviewed in last month's 
Bookman. 


I heard with deep sorrow of the death last month 
oi my old friend, Walter Jerrold. I first met him 
many years ago when we sat next to each other at a 
dinner of the New Vagabond Club, then flourishing 
greatly with G. B. Burgin and Douglas Sladen as 
its joint secretaries. Among others, I met for the 
first time at that same dinner Jerome, Zangwill, 
Richard Whiteing, who had just burst into popular- 
ity with “No. 5 John Street,” and Edwin Pugh, 
a very young man whose “‘ Tony Drum” and “ The 
Man of Straw’ were already among the successful 
novels of the day. Jerrold was at that time, I 
believe, sub-editor ot the Observer ; later he wa; for 
ten years on the literary staff of the Daily Telegraph. 
He was a grandson of Douglas Jerrold of Punch, 
and among his score or 30 of books are three con- 
cerning his famous ancestor, “ Douglas Jerrold and 
Punch,” ‘‘ Douglas Jerrold, Dramatist and Wit,” 
and “‘ Jerrold’s Jest Book.” One of the best of his 
books, and the amplest and be.t biography of Hood, 
is “‘ Thomas Hood: His Life and Times.” He took 
a special interest in Hood and in Lamb, and was 
telling me only a few months back of a discovery he 
had made in connection with both of them, u dis- 
covery he.was introducing into a book he had almost 


completed which, I gathered, Messrs. Brentano were 
arranging to publish. 


Two recent additions to Messrs. Faber & Faber’s 
“Criterion Miscellany booklets are ‘‘ Imperialism 
and the Open Conspiracy,” by H. G. Wells, and 
“The Coasts of Normandy,” by George Blake 
(ts.each). Mr. Wells returns to an idea he developed 
in “‘ William Clissold’”’ of ‘‘ an Open Conspiracy, of 
a sustained conscious and deliberate thiust towards 
cosmopolitanism and free world exchanges, in 
economics, in finance, in thought and purpose.”’ 
He confesses that in the novel his idea had “‘ a very 
evident application to the great enterprises of Lord 
Melchett,” and that he is disappointed that instead 
of progressing on those international lines Lord 
Melchett has turned aside and thrown in his lot 
with those whose narrower ideal is “‘ a self-sufficient 
British Empire.’”’ But I must not stumble into 
politics, and will leave you to read Mr. Wells’s 
arguments and decide upon them for yourselves. 


Mr. Blake’s “‘ The Coasts of Normandy ”’ is I think 
the subtlest, most delicately finished short story of 
his that I have read. It is a story of two Scottish 
families, whose various characters are graphically 
and sympathetically drawn, and resolves itself into 
a study of the gracious, dignified, reticent mother 
of one of the families, Lilian Maxwell, “so full of 
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mysterious personality,” of her commonplace, 
genial, “ devastating bore’”’ of a husband, a suc- 
cessful coal merchant in Garvel, and of her strange 
relations in early life, and especially, for a brief 
interval, later, after the death of one of her sons, with 
the quaint, lively, gross little Frenchman, Captain 
Hippolyte Blondel. The disclosure of these relations 
is not made until she is 
getting on in years, when 
George, who had been 
the friend of Lilian’s 
dead son, was staying 
with his wife and 
children on holiday in a 
Normandy fishing  vil- 
lage: he comes across 
Blondel there, and one 
day the unconscionable 
little Frenchman, igno- 
rant of the other’s 
friendship with the 
Maxwells, tells him by 
way of a joke the roman- 
tic tale of himself and 
“the poor Lilian.” 
George is amazed and 
bewildered, but keeps 
his own counsel; and 
that last scene, when 
circumstances bring him 
to dine and spend an 
evening with the retired 
John Maxwell and his 
wife, and he is burdened 
with his hidden know- 
ledge ot Lilian’s past, is 
a little masterpiece of 
poignancy and irony. 
Nothing is over-stressed, 
not the pathos, the 
humour nor the tragedy 
of the story; the art 
and fine effectiveness of 
it are in the quiet naturalness with which it is all 
narrated. 


Photo: Bee Belton. 


So far as I know, there are only two women 
publishers in London, and the second is Miss Winifred 
Henderson, who is managing director of the Aquila 
Press Limited, which has lately been established 
with the object of producing “ literary works of high 
merit not otherwise easily accessible.” Their first 
publication was a very beautiful edition of Mar- 
lowe’s “‘ Edward the Second,” costly as well as 
beautiful, and I understand it went out of print very 
soon after publication. Among other books, the 
Aquila Press has in preparation the Odes of 
Confucius, Burke’s ‘‘ The Sublime and Beautiful,” 
Bacon’s ‘‘ Wisdom of the Ancients,” Thomas the 


Mrs. Marion St. John Webb, 


whose two new novels, “The Little One in Between” (Harrap) and 
“Mr. Papingay's Caravan” (Collins), are reviewed in this Number. 


Rhymer’s “ Romances and Prophecies,’ and the 
Works of Gerard de Nerval, translated by Richard 
Aldington. The type for these is hand-set and they 
are hand-printed. 

One of the new additions to Messrs. Dent’s 
Everyman’s Library is a selection of ‘‘ Essays by 
Leigh Hunt,” with an 
Introduction by J. B. 
Priestley (2s.). Hunt 
worked, as Mr. Priestley 
has it, “on a lower 
level” than Lamb or 
Hazlitt. He had the 
born journalist’s gift of 
writing about anything 
and everything with 
unfailing facility ; he 
indulged little affecta- 
tions of manner that are 
occasionally _ irritating, 
but he is continually 
flowering spon- 
taneous fancies and 
phrases of daintiness and 
charm and he had the 
secret of being always, 
at least, interesting. 
What a delightfully 
rambling essay is that 
in this volume on “A 
Walk from Dulwich to 
Brockham”’ ; how deftly 
he colours it with the 
historical associations of 
the villages and little 
towns through which he 
passes, and touches in 
little character sketches 
of people he meets by 
the way. He is always 
happy when he is dis- 
cussing his favourite 
books or his recollections -of Shelley, Lamb, 
Coleridge and other of his friends. Mr. Priestley 
singles out as one of his special qualities a 
sense of fun: ‘You may call it humour if 
you will, but it seems to me nearer to what we 
think of as fun. He enjoys larking about with 
a subject. There is a twinkle in the very first 
sentence. Lamb’s humour, that wild dark jesting 
of his, is at once terribly intimate and yet universal ; 
but Leigh Hunt’s fun is neither one nor the other, 
but somewhere between, gently domesticated, like 
the playfulness of an old friend at a family party.”’ 
His essays are the pleasantest of gossip, the best 
of good talk, and to sit by the fire and let him 
talk to you in his own discursive fashion on “ Far 
Countries,’’ ot ‘‘ Rainy-Day Poetry,” “‘ Of the Sight 
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of Shops,” of 
“ Poets’ Houses,” 
“ Of Dreams,” on 
“ Getting Up on 
Cold Mornings,” 
or anything else 
that comes into 
his mind, is an en- 
joyable experience 
that “Every- 
man’s”’ has done 
well to bring 
within the reach of 
everybody. 


Mrs. Winifred Carter, 


whose new novel, “ Elizabeth Plays with 
Fire,” Messrs. Alston Rivers are publishing. 


In view of the great Exhibition of Italian Art 
which opens at Burlington House in January, Mr. 
Kineton Parkes has been compiling a bibliography 
of books in print, in all languages, dealing with 
Italian painting and sculpture. This is to be 
published in Afollo and will appear serially in that 
magazine’s December, January and February issues. 


The contents of the January Bookman will 
include articles on ‘“‘W. B. Yeats,” by Wilfrid 
Gibson; ‘‘The Heart of Calantia,’’ the Story of 
Byron and Lady Caroline Lamb, by Mary Brad- 
ford Whiting; ‘‘ Mainly Poetry,’ by Katharine 
Tynan ; “‘Clemenceau,” by Frederic Whyte; “ The 
Author of ‘ Disenchantment,’”’ by Thomas Moult; 
“European Literature,’ by R. Ellis Roberts; 
“ Susan Ferrier,” by H. L. Morrow; ‘‘ Galsworthy’s 
Plays,” by Graham Sutton; ‘‘ Rose Aylmer’s 
BOOKMAN. 


Grave,” by Stephen Wheeler, etc. 


Photo: E. Grosvenor. Miss Flora Klickmann, 
whose “ The Flower-Patch Among the Hills "(R.T.S.) and “ The Carillon 
of Scarpa” (Putnams) are again among the most popular 
ot Christmas gift-books. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 
LONDON. 


November 6th.—Mr. R. H. Mottram (author of ‘‘ The 
Spanish Farm,” etc.): ‘‘ Wanted: A Literary Plimsoll.” 
Chairman: Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. Report next 
month. 


December 4th.—Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole (author of 
“The Blue Lagoon,” etc.): ‘‘The Paris of Francois 
Villon.” Chairman: Mr. Henry Baerlein. 

1930—January 8th.—Mr. Anthony M. Ludovici: “A 
Defence of Modern Woman.’ Chairman: Miss Nellie 
Tom-Gallon. 


January 22nd.—Mr. Ben Travers: ‘‘ The Humour of 
Tragedy.”. Chairman: Mr. G. B. Burgin. 


At the meeting on October 23rd Miss Berta Ruck took 
the Chair, and the lecturer was Mr. Alec Waugh, whose 
subject was ‘“ Travel.’”” Miss Ruck having introduced the 
lecturer in felicitous terms, Mr. Waugh described how he 
came to determine on travelling to some region or regions 
quite outside the beaten track of tourists, and had found 
himself in the New Hebrides, of which he gave an account 
more vivid than inviting. Tahiti, with the sordid side of 
the life of the European who had “ gone native,’”’ and other 
South Sea islands were also touched upon. Mr. Waugh’s 
lecture was through- 
out full of unex- 
pected turns and was 
admirably phrased. 
He developed the 
thought that while 
life in out-of-the- 
way regions might 
seem to the stay-at- 
home person to 
promise a_ fullness 
and variety which 
they lacked, in 
reality each indi- 
vidual brought to 
life anywhere that 


| Mrs. Frances’ which he had in 
a el. 
Mocatta, himself of in- 
Author of “ Enchanted Dust” (Herbert sight, observation 
Jenkins). 


and power to 
assimilate. The subsequent conversation had a tendency 
to become anecdotal. The speakers who joined in the 
discussion included Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon, G. B. Burgin, 
Clive Holland, Edgar Jepson, Peter Struthers, Mrs. C. A. 
Nicholson and Juan Chamberlin. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


At the end of October there was a spirited¥debate (for 
members and their friends only) on ‘‘ All Quiet on the 
Western Front.’’ Mr. MacDonough was against the book ; 
Miss Evelyne Close (the novelist) was for it, and after they 
had put their views before the members as trenchantly as 
possible, the wordy warfare that ensued was far from 
quiet. Mrs. MacDonough had arranged the room most 
charmingly with tables for four, for coffee and cakes, 
an innovation that was much appreciated. 

The Circle has now got its own magazine written and 
illustrated by members, and circulating amongst members 
only. The editor is Mrs. MacDonough, 34, Clifton Terrace, 
Brighton, and all communications concerning the magazine 
should be sent to her direct, enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 

A Reading Society will be organised by its Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Holloway, Park Farm, Shortgate, near 
Lewes, and any suggestions or communications concerning 
it should be sent direct to her, also enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope. 

Full details of the Circle’s programme for the session 
can be had on application to the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Winifred Hurlestone-Jones, St. Ann’s Court, 26, Brunswick 
Place, Hove, Sussex. 
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by ROWLAND HILDER: 
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THE LAUREATE EPIC.* 


By RIcHARD CHURCH. 


[* is absurd to think of reviewing this venerable 
work in the ordinary week-by-week way. Yet 
reviewers in the fifties had to undertake a similar task 
when Wordsworth’s “ Prelude” appeared after forty 
years’ gestation. In those days however there was 
surely a smaller flood, and more time. If we could have 
a month of solitary leisure to brood over this poem, 
we might hope to say something adequate about its’ 
qualities, and about the idiosyncrasies of the character 
out of which the consummate old artist, our Laureate, 
has built it. 

That one should think of it along with the ‘‘ Prelude,” 
with “ Paradise Lost,” 
with “ The Dynasts,” and J 
even with the ‘“ Divine 
Comedy,” gives the key to 
our conception of its value. | 
It is indeed a great poem, 
the summing-up by a major 
poet of his long life spent 
in the soul-satisfying and 
soul-absorbing craft of 
poetry. It tells the story 
of his long struggle — the 
universal struggle — be - 
tween Reason and Instinct; 
of the evolution of that 
strife on to the higher plane 
of Intellect and Spirit ; 
and finally of the armistice 
between the two with the 
resultant harmony in old 
age, making for that 
strength which can come 
only from the united effort 
of the two, as the spring 
tide results from the con- 
junction of sun and moon. 

In the history of his 
artistic life, therefore, the 
poem describes the union of 
the Classical and Romantic 
attitudes ; and this is exemplified in the technique of 
the poem. Here it is triumphant, and we see the grand 
old classicist, so long categorised as “ cold,” ‘ austere,” 
“ pseudo-Greek ” and what not, bursting through the 
reserve of his somewhat haughty character with lines 
of passionately romantic flavour, such as might have 
come from the sad heart of Keats, “‘ when sick for 
home, he stood breast-high amid the alien corn” of 
the unknown country of youth. 

The whole of the poem is suffused by this warm pulse 
of youth and sensuous sympathy, the quality of 


Photo by Lafayette. 


“The divine dream in the vaulted slumber of life ’’— 


to quote a line which is a typical example of what I 
mean. But while this quality is remarkable, we have 
to remember that it is no senile and self-conscious 
importation. All through the severe and water-clear 


* “ The Testament of Beauty.”” By Robert Bridges. 7s. 6d. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 


numbers of Dr. Bridges’s work, even in such tapestry- 
like conventionalisations of myths as his version of the 
Eros and Psyche story, there runs this vein of sensuous 
nervousness, this finger-touch on the living world, which 
is the mark of the true artist, distinguishing him from 
the philosopher and the moralist. 

It is this quality which makes Dr. Bridges proud, 
unaccountable, and often suddenly primitive and savage : 
in short, a poet. He demands solitude, and since 
democracy denies him that necessity, he denounces 
democracy as heartily as does Mr. Shaw, and every other 
artist who lives by the direction of his intuition, his nous. 

So though this poem is 
the elaborate exposition of 
the slowly accumulated 
philosophy of eighty-five 
crowded years of life, do 
not expect to find it trac- 
tarian. Here is no 
pedagogue, even though 
we encounter the occasional 
garrulousness of age, 
especially on the questions 
of latter-day social and 
moral problems. Even 
these didactic passages 
have none of the pon- 
tifical blarney of Tenny- 
son‘s final work, which 
destroyed his good name 
for a generation or more. 
Dr. Bridges’s poem is im- 
portant not so much for 
the opinions in it, as for 
the wide and varied illus- 
tration of those opinions, 
which show his hearty 
appetite for the banquet 

Dr. Robert of life, a feast that ends 
Bridges. only with death. Very 
happily he compares him- 
self to a bear who rifles 
the honey stored by the wild bees. 
; ... “all is one to him, 
for the brute is omnivorous and hath a sweet tooth.” 

So he treats his world. It is to him a great honeycomb 
from which he is for ever filching this food of paradise. 
This Ionian parable is always present in-his mind as 
being the most apt illustration of the poet’s place in 
human society. We find him proud of his position, as 
when he says : 

“A jar of Hymettan from a scholar in Athens 
regaled our English laurel above all gifts to me.” 

I should like to say more about the substance of his 
thought ; but here it is sufficient to emphasise the out- 
standing features. He believes in the individual, and 
in the aggression necessary for each individual to attain 
a knowledge and harmony of self. He therefore wel- 
comes the struggle for existence, and scorns the tendency 
of modern political feeling to legislate against this 
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primitive force. But, like Shelley, he believes that 
“ the One remains, the many change and pass.”’ Beauty 
is absolute because it is eternally young, the vision which 
makes us believe that 


“* Powers unseen and unknown are the fountain of life.’’ 


Reason is not strong enough to live up to this standard, 
and therefore the wise man must exist by faith, and 
be wary of the spirit of sceptical laughter. 

These doctrines, and the very much morte interesting 
illustrations of them, are conveyed in verse which is a 
technical triumph. Something had to be done about 
the use of blank verse. We have all suspected, since 
the “‘ Ring and the Book,” that probably this form can 
no longer convey the esthetic sensibility of our time. 
It is archaic, and smells of the study. Dr. Bridges has 
extended the line, using a loose alexandrine woven to 
a marvellous texture from the five principal measures— 
iambic, trochaic, dactylic, anapest and amphybrach. 
Warping these measures against the rigid quantitative 
woof of the six-stress line, he has created an elastic fabric 
which will carry the weight of any idea and the colour 
of any image, no matter how revolutionary they might 
be against the general conception of what is poetic 
material. 

His usual habit is to state an idea and to follow it 
with a series of progressive illustrations. The result is 
a tendency to paragraphic rhythms. He has become 
aware of this, and instead of allowing it to degenerate 
into a mannerism, he has turned it into an additional 
beauty by closing many of these paragraphs with a 
line which is a reversion to the pentameter. The result 
is a beauty of cadence reminding one of the best experi- 
ments of the free-verse poets, and giving profound 
satisfaction to the senses. Here is an example: 


“Follow the path of those fair warriors, the tall Goths, 
from the day when they led their blue-eyed families 


off Vistula’s cold pasture-lands, their murky home 

by the amber-strewn foreshore of the Baltic sea, 

and in the incontaminat vigor of manliness 

feeling their rumour’d way to an unknown promised 
land 

tore at the ravel’d fringes of the purple power, 

and trampling its wide skirts, defeating its armies, 

slaying its Emperor, and burning his cities, 

sack’d Athens and Rome; untill supplanting Cesar 

they ruled the world where Romans reign’d before.”’ 


He sometimes syncopates this blank-verse line, thereby 
slowing down his rhythm still more, as in 


star-gazing observatories built.” 


These paragraphs, or musical “ phrases,” are the 
greatest triumph of his technique, underlying his par- 
ticular skill with single word, image and rhyme, and 
making him indeed a major poet ; for this thing cannot 
be done without the artist have a large imagination 
supported by a vigorous intellect. As an example of 
this perfection I will quote a paragraph from the fourth 
page of the poem. It will also serve to show how the 
work starts away in full poetic stride : 


“|. . Lov’st thou in the blithe hour 
of April dawns—nay marvelest thou not—to hear 
the ravishing music that the small birdés make 
in garden or woodland, rapturously heralding 
the break of day; when the first lark on high hath 
warn’d 
the vigilant robin already of the sun’s approach, 
and he on slender pipe calleth the nesting tribes 
to awake and fill and thrill their myriad-warbling throats 
praising life’s God, untill the blisful revel grow 
in wild profusion unfeigned to such a hymn as man 
hath never in temple or grove pour’d to the Lord of 
heav’n ?”’ 


Is that not superb verse, the fine expression of a truly 
proud spirit ? 


The Bookshelf. 


THE QUEEN’S MIRROR.* 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


Anthony Hope wrote an admirable psychological novel 
entitled ‘“‘ The King’s Mirror,’’ of which the hero was an 
imaginary king. Miss Marjorie Bowen holds up a mirror 
to a real queen, a queen-regent of England. The period 
is one in which the author is peculiarly at home; she is 
able to use with advantage her wide knowledge of the 
Netherlands and of William of Orange; and the heroine 
of her book is less known than the great majority of our 
sovereigns. Miss Strickland indeed begins her own study 
of Mary II with the words, ‘“‘ The personal life of Mary II 
is the least known of all English queen-regents,”’ and, in 
an apology for her own attempt to fill in the gaps of history, 
says, ‘‘ Surely the current events in the career of an English- 
born princess, one who ascended the throne of the island 
realms, who was withal the daughter of an Englishman 
and an Englishwoman, ought not to rest in obscurity.” 

Miss Bowen is concerned very little with politics, and 
has made an attempt—a very successful attempt—to 
detach the character of the third Mary Stuart from the 
times in which she lived. She shows us the child, the 
girl, the woman; and when we reach the last page it is 
not simply a Westminster effigy that haunts the memory, 
but someone of flesh and blood, very human, very loving 


* “The Third Mary Stuart.’’ 


By Marjorie Bowen. 18s. 
(Bodley Head.) 


and lovable, who, we feel, did actually mingle once as a 
real everyday woman with people of a real past. The close 
of the book is the close of a love story which might belong 
to the days of Aucassin and Nicolete, rather than to the 
times of wigs and fontanges, of baroque art, of cabals and 
false classicisms. Writing of a mourning ring in which 
was set a strand of Mary’s hair—her “ rich brown hair ’’— 
worn by William of Orange to the day of his death, Miss 
Bowen ends her book by saying : 

‘It is as curious as touching that this relic, as well as Mary’s 
ruby ring, should be still in existence, though now seas apart. 


There can be few love tokens known of so poignant an interest 
as these little jewels— 


“** Tf you love me as you make me believe you do... .’” 


As far as possible the Queen is allowed to tell her own 
story, in the delightful letters written in childhood as 
“Mary Clorine’”’ (a pseudonym taken from some forgotten 
masque) to her little friend Frances Apsley, and the later 
letters, gradually becoming more formal, to the same 
correspondent, in letters to relatives and acquaintances, 
and especially in those to her husband. Most revealing 
of all, I think, are the “‘ papers’’ written by her in French 
or in English as a retrospect of each finished year. We 
have, in these, a woman writing with no eye to posterity 
and without artifice ; it is impossible to read them without 
being impressed by their absolute sincerity, and by the 
real humility, kindliness, honesty and goodness of the 
writer. Here are what she called in the quaint spelling 
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of her childish letters her ‘‘ secerits,’’ and even her 
mellangolie thoughts and qualms; and breath- 
ing through the many letters to the husband, 
whom she did not want at all on his first coming, 
and then wanted desperately and always, is a love 
as pure, as unselfish, as unwavering as any 
recorded in our annals. She had her faults ; too 
eager a love perhaps of gewgaws and pretty 
things ; too great a liking (though less than that 
of Anne Hyde’s other daughter) for the pleasures 
of the table ; too narrow an outlook, as is shown 
by her attempts at sumptuary laws, and at the 
prevention of Sunday cooking, which resulted in 
fights in London streets between police and public 
over puddings and pies going from cook-houses to 
homes. But charity had no great sins to cover. 
Nor was she a fool; in her husband’s many 
absences she had to rule England, and ruled it 
with justice and humanity and wisdom. There is 
one passage which I think deserves quotation from 
the Queen’s journal for 1691: ‘I had also an 
other tryall, which was seeing a poor unfortunate 
mother who’es son was condemned for attempting 
to kill his master, which made the poor woman 
almost distracted. I never saw so moving a sight 
as she was, yet the fears I had of the threats in 
scripture against a land defiled with blood, and 
the theme from thence, ones eyes must not pity 
a murderer, this made me stop my ears to all 
that could be said on his behalf.’”” The Queen’s 
heart was more merciful than her creed. 

No woman had ever a more difficult part to 
play than this daughter of James II who was to 
share with her husband her father’s throne; and 
no woman played her part more humbly, more 
conscientiously, perhaps one might even add more 
ably. It was not a bed of roses to which they 
came, from the Dutch sand-dunes and the woods 
and palaces of The Hague, when 


“Through the dusk-red towers—amidst his ring 
Of Vans and Mynheers rode the Dutchman king.” 


It is a tribute to William himself, whatever one 
may think about the episode of Elizabeth Villiers 
(where Miss Bowen seems to give a rather hesitat- 
ing verdict of ‘‘ Not Proven ’’), that he appreciated 
so great a love and devotion; at her death the | 
stern fortitude which had confronted, apparently unmoved, 
so many vicissitudes of fortune, gave way utterly; till 
his own death he was “ still in love with her memory.” 

This book is illustrated with admirable and excellently 
chosen portraits, drawings and engravings, and one cannot 
lay it down without thinking that here we have at last 
a mirror reflecting the real woman and the real Queen. 
The gold and shagreen pocket-glasses, the patch-boxes of 
agate, the lace and sable and squirrel fur, the slippers of 
gold lace and satin and all the pretty trifles she loved are 
gone; but, as emblems of things more lasting, there are 
left the ruby and diamond ring which a pathetic scrap of 
her writing says ‘‘ was the first thing he ever did give me,” 
and the memorial ring in which, under crystal and gold 
wire, is ‘‘ only a woman’s hair.”’ 


ATHANASIUS CONTRA MUNDUM.* 


““T join the Admiralty on October 21st (a good fighting 
day to begin work !). I am ready for the fray. It will be 
a case of Athanasius contra Mundum. Very sorry for 
Mundum, as Athanasius is going to win.’’ Thus wrote 
Fisher in August, 1904, and in those words there stands 
revealed the man. Ruthless, Relentless, Remorseless he 
was called, and he gloried in the epithets. ‘‘ Never explain 
and never apologise ’’ was a favourite expression of his. 


“ Hit first, hit hard, keep on hitting ’’ was his idea of naval 


* “Lord Fisher, Admiral of the Fleet.’’ A Biography by 
Admiral Sir R. H. Bacon, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. In 2 
vols, {£2 2s. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Fisher of Kilverstone. 


From “Lord Fisher,” by Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, K.C.B., D.S.O., K.C.V.O. 


tactics—an idea which he extended to the transactions 
of his official life. ‘‘ A tornado with a nib at the end of 
it’ was a tribute to his concentrated driving power and 
his ability to place his ideas on paper in dynamic form. 
“ Sir John Fisher is ninety-five per cent. genius with five 
per cent. devil,’ wrote an American critic. A veritable 
Athanasius militant. But these epithets and aphorisms 
render more inexplicable than ever. the conduct of Lord 
Fisher during the initiation of the unfortunate Dardanelles 
campaign. His attitude began with a phase of silence 
much at variance with his fighting spirit. It passed 
through a stage of passive resistance into sullen and grudg- 
ing acquiescence. Later it found relief in a rather common- 
place and querulous ‘“‘ I told you so.’’ Capable biographer, 
loyal friend and skilled seaman though he be, Admiral 
Bacon is quite clearly gravelled to make out a case for the 
curious attitude of his hero in the great crisis of 1914 
and I9I5. 

Lord Fisher entered the navy as a friendless boy so 
long ago that he served in the Crimean War—using that 
term to cover the operations in the Baltic during the war 
with Russia which began in 1854. When nineteen years of 
age he was in temporary command of a ship of war. He 
passed all his examinations with flying colours, gaining 
a great reputation as a gunnery officer, and was appointed 
gunnery lieutenant in the first of our all-iron ships. Later 
he swung to torpedo work. He commanded the Inflexible 
at the bombardment of Alexandria. At the Admiralty, 
although confronted by almost insuperable opposition, he 
wrested the design and storage of naval ordnance and 
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ordnance stores from the War Office. As admiral superin- 
tendent of a dockyard he inaugurated the rapid building 
of ships. As Controller of the Navy, in the teeth of violent 
political opposition, he introduced water-tube boilers into 
the navy. Later as First Sea Lord he was responsible 
for five great naval reforms, the most widely known being 
that of the Dreadnought type of battleship. There were 
also the new scheme of education of naval officers; the 
introduction of the nucleus-crew system of manning ships 
in reserve ; the elimination of inefficient fighting ships ; 
and the redistribution of the fleets and limitation of the 
length of commissions. 

Sir Reginald Bacon’s biography of his chief is a splendid 
piece of work, lucidly written and admirably arranged. 
His loyalty to the great admiral is at times however apt 
to obscure his judgment and to seduce him into incon- 
sistency. As an example we may take the incident of 
the dispute between Lord Charles Beresford and Sir John 
Fisher—and the Admiralty—in 1907. Admiral Bacon is 
quite obviously anti-Beresford. He sums up the opinion 
held by Lord Charles as being represented in this sum- 
marised form : 


“Germany might any day declare war, and unless he (Lord 
Charles Beresford) had always, day by day, a sufficient force 
sailing under his flag immediately to oppose the whole of the 
German Fleet, we should meet with disaster.” 


On this Admiral Bacon remarks (the italics not in the 
original) : ‘‘ The proposition was not a reasonable one. No 
country could prepare a sudden blow of that sort without 
our obtaining some warning of the intention.’”’ That is 
on page 37 of Volume II. But on page 75 rather a different 
view is taken where Sir John Fisher was concerned, i.e. 
in 1908 when he wished to ‘‘ Copenhagen’ the German 
Fleet : 


“‘ Fisher, however, had taken a wide survey of recent events: 
He fully recognised that the moment an occasion rose which 
was favourable to Germany, when she should find us either 
diplomatically, or for any other reason at a disadvantage, she 
would not have the slightest difficulty in discovering a pretext 
to declare war. The time between the declaration and the first 
blow might be the matter of only an hour.” (Italics not in the 


original.) 

Lord Charles Beresford merely asked that he might be 
put into a position of being ‘‘ ready to oppose.’ Fisher 
however asked: ‘‘ Why not ourselves find the pretext and 
attack her? ’’ Admiral Bacon trounces Lord Charles, but 
it will be quite clear to anyone who reads page 76 of 
Volume II that he regards Fisher’s idea as not far removed 
from genius. 

Admiral Bacon is very much impressed with the 
prophetic insight of Lord Fisher, but we could wish that 
he had carefully tabulated the predictions and noted that 
the predictions were not always fulfilled. A good deal is 
made of the fact that, writing in November, 1911, Fisher 
gave October, 1914, as “‘ the date of the Battle of Arma- 
geddon,” but this prophecy is somewhat discounted by the 
fact that on the previous page there is given a letter, also 
of 1911 (month not stated), in which occurs the passage : 
“It’s many years before another war can possibly take 
place, and it’s now a waste of educated labour to discuss it 
further.” Also on page 145 of this second volume Fisher 
wrote on April 2nd, 1912: ‘‘ If war comes before 1914, then 
Jellicoe will be Nelson at the Battle of St. Vincent ; if it 
comes in 1915, then he'll be Nelson at Trafalgar ’’—a 
prophecy which Jutland did little to fulfil. Concerning 
that battle we feel that Admiral Bacon has not been quite 
fair to his readers. It was the culmination of all the 
titanic energy of Fisher for many years. The commander 
was one whose appointment had been fought for by him. 
Fisher must have written and said a great deal about 
that controversial battle, but all we get is five and a half 
lines of frigid print to say that Fisher was disappointed, 
but that he felt that Sir John Jellicoe had done all that was 
humanly possible. And seeing that half a volume is 
occupied by the naval happenings of the Great War, it is 
amazing to find no entry of “‘ Jutland ”’ in the index. 

F. E. WHITTON. 
(Lieut.-Colonel.) 


MIXED COMPANY.* 


The reviewer's lot, like the policeman’s, is not a happy 
one. And possibly for some of the same reasons. It is 
not of course any part of a policeman’s duties to go about 
with a pocketful of O.B.E.’s which he is empowered to 
bestow on all who seem to have earned that distinction. 
He may be kind and courteous, and generally is. He is 
always ready and willing to show you the way. On the 
other hand, he must be discriminate. He must be on his 
guard against fraud and imposture. He must if necessary 
be forcible in his arrest, detention and denunciation of all 
those who err from the strait way. And yet at the same 
time he may at his discretion temper justice with mercy— 
just flicking his glove at the ears of a small boy who has 
broken a by-law, whilst reserving his right to cudgel the 
head ofa first-class misdemeanant. Indeed, to my unseemly 
joy, he bears so close a likeness to those of my kidney 
that I dare not press the comparison too far lest I fall 
into the ignominy of self-praise. Because anyway he is 
an indispensable servant of the public, whereas the critic 
or reviewer is merely as the finger-post under which the 
policeman stands to control the traffic by inexorable rule, 
Butno! The finger-post only points the way. It does not 
attempt to guide or guard the footsteps of the wanderer. 

Here for example are six novels, each tending in a 
different direction, and yet all of them pointing to more 
or less the same goal, which is your pleasure. And all of 
them good in their kind. 

First, Miss Phyllis Bottome’s ‘‘ Windlestraws.”” This 
novel possesses in full measure the charm and delicacy that 
characterise all her work. It has also her native wit and 
humour, though she does not perhaps give us these rich 
and rare qualities quite so abundantly as usual. Her 
theme is not altogether to my taste. She gives us a 
composite study of an ill-mated wedded pair, a bachelor 
and a maid. Their interactions and reactions are queer 
and sometimes unaccountable. Still Miss Bottome con- 
trives by means of her subtle art to make us believe in 
these people. But then they all, in the author’s own 
phrase, belong to the Privileged Classes, and so it may be 
that they are entitled now and then to make their own 
laws and so perplex the Uninitiate. Nevertheless a first- 
class novel in first-class style, full of surprises and excite- 
ments. 

Miss Fannie Hurst’s work has not of course the depth 
and distinction of Miss Bottome’s, but she is always lively 
and entertaining in her brisk staccato fashion. Frankly 
however, though much may be forgiven an American, her 
English is at times so slovenly as to be distressing. Still 
she has compensating gifts of characterisation and narra- 
tion which must infallibly render her work not only popular 
but commendable. 

“Jacob Awake” is a book more after my own heart, 
and that for the simple reason that it is about the sort of 
people I know well: the sort of people to whom nothing 
happens unless they go out of their way to make it happen. 
Which is what Jacob Hillier does in his middle age when, 
alas! as a rule it is too late to venture from the beaten 
track with any hope of achieving romance. Poor Jacob 
achieves nothing but futility. One is sorry for the little 
man, and yet one feels a sympathy and liking for him, 
despite his folly. Mr. Denne Waterhouse’s work is new 
to me, but he is most certainly to be seriously considered 
as an author of originality, with a real feeling for satire 
and some humour. 

“ Private Life’ is a still more original piece of fiction. 
Indeed it is rather a revelation in that it shows us that 
there are still new forms of novel to be conceived. There 
is a murder and a mystery, though neither matters very 
much somehow, both the crime and its solution being dealt 


Windlestraws.”” By Phyllis Bottome. 7s. 6d. (Collins.)— 
“‘ Five and Ten.”” By Fannie Hurst. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.)— 
** Jacob Awake.” By R. Denne Waterhouse. 7s. 6d. (Arrow- 
smith.)—‘‘ Private Life.” By Paul Selver. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 
—‘ Shinju.” By H. B. Drake. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.)— 
“The Heaven and Earth of Dona Elena.” By Grace Zaring 
Stone. 7s. 6d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 
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with almost cursorily. No; the real merit of the story 
lies not so much in the story itself as in the people who 
take part in it—or rather are related toit. These comprise 
a little group of amateur writers and critics, all of them 
confessedly highbrow, none of them very profound and at 
least two of them unquestionably silly. The three women 
also involved are mere shadow-shapes of pretty-prettiness 
and passion. Yet such is the author’s power, one is never 
for more than a moment or so bored by any of these rather 
vapid creatures. A difficult book to review in a few 
sentences. One would need much space to do it justice. 
But indisputably a book to be read by the elect. 

“Shinju ”’ is a most gorgeous and dazzling story of magic 
and mysticism, blood and treasure, in a remote Japanese 
setting. It is extremely well done, and though at times 
it flags a little it is never tedious. Another book, you see, 
of outstanding merit which it is impossible to assay in a 
brief notice. All that the conscientious reviewer can do 
in these circumstances is to praise heartily. 

‘“The Heaven and Earth of Dona Elena,” the last book 
on my list, is very far from being the least notable of these 
half-dozen novels. Indeed it seems to me to stand first. 
I am informed that this is a first book, but surely it can 


only be the first book this author has published. Because. 


its technique is above reproach and its mastery of its 
material impeccable. It is a very beautiful, very terrible 
story. Its period is of the seventeenth century, its setting 
that of the Caribs, and its characters mostly nuns and 
pirates. Yet there is nothing hackneyed, stale or stilted 
about either its theme or its manner. It is as up-to-date 
as the Bible and as hide-bound in tradition as Punch and 
Judy. A book of surpassing loveliness. A book of thrills 
and shudders, lust and gore. The whole inwrought with 
that exquisitely fine intaglio of literary values which spells 
greatness—aye, genius. 
Epwin PuGu. 


PSYCHOLOGY WITH THE CHILL OFF.* 


It is a curious fact that the more closely and intimately 
a thing concerns us the less we know about it. Fishes 
are probably unaware of the existence of water, just as 
children are unaware, until they are told, of the existence 
of the atmosphere. The most striking example of all 
however is the ego—the very self—the most intimate 
thing of all. What do we know about it? David Hume 
searched diligently for it and couldn’t find it. Kant 
said that we must take it as a postulate. We must assume 
that it is there as the supreme actor and spectator in all 
our doings. But it is, according to him, empty of all 
content. We know that it is, but we don’t know what 
it is. To the plain man speculations of this kind are idle 
and tedious. And psychology is full of speculations of 
this kind— interesting no doubt to the few who are curious 
in these matters, but of little use to the many who accept 
the world as it is and merely wish to lead simple practical 
lives. It is tedious in other ways. It constantly gives 
us “‘ glimpses of the obvious,’ sometimes broad visions 
of the obvious, and not infrequently indeed it outrageously 
obscures the obvious. And all this it does in a jargon of 
its own which may (or may not) give scientific precision 
to its statements but certainly does not give attractiveness. 
Let me quote from a recent book : 

‘The classification of individuals relative to one another 

and with reference to the possession of a particular mental 
ability or group of abilities is, therefore, necessarily based 
upon their relative ability to express in some intelligible and 
unmistakable fashion their mental power and qualities.” 
This is only another way of saying either that we judge 
people by what they say and do, or that we arrange ex- 
amination candidates in order of merit according to the 
way in which they answer the questions set. All of which 
is’an excellent illustration of what the book under review 
is not. 

* “ Everyman’s Psychology: A Book that Treats the Subject 
of Psychology as a Study in Human Nature.” By Sir John 
Adams. 10s. (University of London Press.) 


Sir John Adams, who is now in America but whose 
personality as professor of education for a quarter of a 
century in London will not readily be forgotten, has in 
his recent book given us a clear and charming account 
of what is best worth knowing about psychology. His own 
pet title for the book was “‘ Psychology with the Chill Off ” 
—a title which admirably describes the spirit of the book 
and its contents. There is scarcely any department of 
human life which he does not touch, and in touching make 
more interesting and intelligible. He not only gives 
warmth to this chilly subject but gives sweetness as well. 
By his wit and common sense (he is always on the side of 
common sense against the pedant or the faddist) he helps 
to rescue the subject from the bad odour given it by the 
dabbler in psychoanalysis. Indeed one of the cardinal 
merits of this book is that it sets forth a sane and credible 
doctrine of the unconscious, based on Herbart’s psychology, 
as against that of Freud and his school. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is 
headed, ‘‘ Man the Machine.’’ When the author’s first 
book appeared in 1897 he received a long letter from 
Mark Twain putting forward the theory that man was 
wholly a machine—a theory in fact which Mark Twain 
expounded at great length in a book which was not issued 
till after his death. Arnold Bennett too has expressed 
the same view in his little book, ‘‘ The Human Machine.” 
Sir John has no difficulty in pointing out that both these 
writers not only continue to assume the existence of the 
ego after they have explained it away, but give that ego 
control over the machine. For both writers give copious 
advice to their fellow machines. They preach to machines. 
The basic idea is byno means new. Descartes made animals 
automata, but he drew the line at human beings. It was 
left to La Mettrie to go the whole hog. In the palmy 
days of materialism in the eighteenth century he produced 
a book called ‘‘ L’Homme Machine ” in which he maintains 
that man is in the literal sense a machine. Now for 
Adams’s comment : 

“He (La Mettrie) begins barefacedly by claiming for his 
machine qualities that at once bar it out of the machine class : 
“ The human body is a machine that winds up its own springs.’ 
: It is of the essence of a machine that it cannot wind itself 
up. 

In dealing with the emotions Sir John points out that 
emotional excess leads to debilitation, and that even 
wholesome emotion ‘‘ takes it out of us.”” He goes on to 
say: 

“The Frenchman Fontenelle lived to be a centenarian and 

was never known to laugh, the two facts being said to be causally 
related. He lived so long because he had reduced his-emotional 
output to the absolute minimum. Few there be who would care 
—— his hundred years of dreary existence at the price he 
paid. 
Against Fontenelle’s opinion may be set that of another 
Frenchman, .an old general who also had arrived at a 
patriarchal age and whose opinions appeared in the press 
a few years ago. This is his recipe for longevity: Don’t 
read the newspapers; never miss an opportunity for 
laughter ; and steer clear of the society of fools. 

To the mind innocent of traditional psychology I heartily 
commend this book. And I just as heartily commend it 
to the expert in any particular branch of psychology. It 
gives us all a fresh outlook. It not only serves as a simple 
and pleasant approach to the subject but also as an antidote 
to onesidedness. It would be difficult to find a book 
which gives so sane and balanced a survey of the whole 
field. 

P. B. BALLARD. 


RUINS OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY.* 


Prospective readers of Mr. Sitwell’s new book of prose 
need to remind themselves that it is the second volume of 
“The Gothick North,’’ which he intends as “a study of 
medizval life, art and thought.” It is almost essential 


* “These Sad Ruins.’’ By Sacheverell Sitwell. 8s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 
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to precede a reading of ‘“‘ These Sad Ruins ”’ with a reading 
of the first volume, ‘“‘ The Visit of the Gypsies,”’ which fills 
in the first colours on the canvas of the medieval back- 
ground against which the author is really, in the manner 
of an imaginative essayist, picturing for us his own mental 
world of fact and fantasy. The past is quite as near 
as the present, and the recollected present as much in 
sad ruin as the past in the associational trains of his imagery. 

I do not know how the concluding volume of the trilogy 
of ‘‘ The Gothick North” is to complete the picture and 
make it a satisfying unity (which it certainly is not as yet) ; 
but as the title of the next volume is to be ‘ The Fair- 
Haired Victory,’’ one may assume that Mr. Sitwell is 
going to bring together the scattered threads of his historical 
argument that Europe is primarily the creation of the fair- 
haired northern races who not only overran the Continent 
as conquerors in the age of chivalry, but stamped their art 
upon the consciousness of the peoples. He has travelled 
widely and alertly over Europe, finding traces of medieval 
art which he can ascribe to his blonde races whose knights, 
according to his very questionable statement, were the 
backbone of the system of chivalry. 

This historical theme shares his attention with the 
dramas and pictures of the ever vanishing present which 
enter his mind while travelling. To explain to the reader 
the autobiographical element in his work, he reintroduces 
two of the imaginary characters who entered the previous 
volume and discusses his work with them. They are 
charming people, old-fashioned, earnest artist-tourists who 
go nowhere without their sketch-books, and who seem to 
have lost their way out of a novel into Mr. Sitwell’s bewilder- 
ing world where Time turns somersaults and space 
becomes a window—you can with one short step pass from 
Sicilian Norman castles and landscape offering “‘ a naked 
and double mythology” of pagan antiquities, into the 
brutal modernity of Berlin. But no sooner “ back from 
Berlin ” to Chelsea, with Mr. and Miss Corder, than reflec- 
tions and reveries take us nowhere and everywhere, even 
to an Americanised revue in a London theatre, and then 
to a West End flat, where is staged a “‘ love scene,’”’ which 
is the opening of Mr. Michael Arlen’s “‘ Green Hat ’”’ turned 
by a tour de force of prose writing into Sitwellian rhetoric 
and poetry. 


Robert Browning. 


{ FromE“Andrcmcda in Wimpole Street,” by! Dormer|Creston 
(Thcrnton Butterworth). 


I am wondering if the lover’s mood (‘‘ all the music and 
poetry of the world, but in their martial moods, poured 
themselves into my iron strength to help me,’”’ he says) 
before possession and his dreaming sleep after that too 
easy conquest (“‘ there was an idyllic and Sicilian languor 
in the air’’) are intended by the author as justifying the 
place of this chapter in a study of ‘‘ The Gothick North ”’ ! 
But I am not greatly concerned to know of artistic reasons 
for all the divagations in Mr. Sitwell’s rambling prose. 
The wise reader will just read for pleasure, hoping that 
he may derive some intellectual profit, and his hope then 
will not be long deferred. The sub-title which calls ‘‘ The 
Gothic North ”’ a “‘ study ” is the chief fault in the work ; 
like “Southern Baroque Art,” it ought to have been 
called a fantasia. 


R. L. MEGRoz. 


THE BROWNINGS.* 


I wish there were fewer books about the lives of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, and more signs that the 
younger generation was acquainted with their works— 
yes, with her work as well as his. Mrs. Browning’s reputa- 
tion was much too high in her lifetime ; but it has fallen 
much too low. There are many poems of hers which for 
emotional contrast alone deserve reading in an age which 
is in danger of thinking that only the cynical or the complex 
emotions are worth recording or studying. Even ‘“‘ Aurora 
Leigh,” if it is a very poor “epic,” is a far better novel 
than many which gain the attention of the multitude to- 
day, and contains some lively passages of reminiscence 
and description. Perhaps a book like Miss Creston’s 
will send some readers first to the letters, from which it is 
compiled, and then to the poems of the two rare people 
who wrote the letters. It is odd to think that if the 
Brownings had died together, or if they had died in the 
second year of their marriage, they would by now have 
been placed where they should be—with Héloise and 
Abélard, with Romeo and Juliet, with Keats. The first 
sign that we are a prosaic people, even when we love poetry 
and poets, rests here—that we expect poetry to be the 
language of the unfortunate and thwarted. We find it 
hard to believe that the right thing is that poetry should 
be successful, should triumph, and should make for the 
poets and all their world a joy rarer than any other in this 
universe. There are people who find it hard to forgive 
Shakespeare his few years of peaceful retirement, and 
would be horrified if they knew that Sophocles, at ninety, 
could still write superb tragedy and win the applause of 
that rare audience, the people of Athens. I am not sure 
whether the silly, undignified sneers at the Poet Laureate 
which appear in the more vulgar newspapers are not due 
to the fact that Dr. Bridges is an old man who writes poetry 
in a spirit of joyful serenity that makes much modern 
work stupid and banausic. 

So Browning, to the end, kept the spirit of the fiery 
men who unchained Andromeda, to adopt Miss Creston’s 
happy image. The letters he wrote, and the letters she 
wrote, made an amazing record of one of the most wonderful 
courtships and marriages in recorded history. Miss 
Creston tells briefly and well the story of Elizabeth’s 
earlier life. Her precocity, her passion for learning, her 
servitude to illness and her father, her deep sorrow at her 
brother’s death, her first shyness and rapture at Browning’s 
declared interest and affection—these are the prelude of a 
story that would be a perfect lyric of loveliness but for 
the ugly figure of Edward Moulton Barrett. I suppose he 
was human. I suppose he did love his daughter Elizabeth 
and his other children. Iam sure he disliked, even thought 
vaguely improper the notion that she could alienate from 
him her company and her income. And yet his behaviour 
never, from first to last, strikes one as really sane. It is 
unfortunate that no other of his children had any gift of 
analysis and for writing—for we need many sketches of 


* “ Andromeda in Wimpole Street.”” By Dormer Creston. 
tos. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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Mr. Barrett before he can become other than a wooden buga- 
boo, a badly-cut wood engraving with no drawing and no 
perspective, fixed eternally in an attitude of selfish and 
unreasonable disapprobation. Elizabeth knew what to 
expect from him. Once Mr. Barrett found Browning un- 
expectedly in Elizabeth’s room, and she writes : 

‘Dearest, it was plain to see, that he was not altogether 
pleased at finding you here in the morning. There was no 
pretext for objecting gravely—but it was plain that he was not 
pleased. Do not let this make you uncomfortable, he will 
forget all about it, and I was not scolded, do you understand. 
It was mere manner, but my sisters thought as I did of the 
significance—and it was enough to prove to me (if I had not 


known) what a desperate game we should be playing if we 
depended on a yielding nerve there.” 


What a deliverance Browning accomplished ! He not only 
broke her chains—that was comparatively unimportant— 
he removed this straight, clear-headed, lovely creature 
from a thick atmosphere of suspicion and tyranny and 
falsehood. When the deliverance came, it was quick, it 
was absolute, it was final. Never more was she to know 
a life where every word had to be considered for fear it should 
be twisted in its meaning, and no action could be spon- 
taneous. Modern wry-minded young men and women 
complain of Browning’s robustness and confidence. Well, 
he had tested them and his own character, and they had 
served him well in the crucial moment of his life: he had 
a better right to trust and be faithful than any man ever 
had to whine and be infidel. 
R. RoBeErts. 


MARTIN SHAW AND HIS FRIENDS.* 


It is perhaps just as well that Martin Shaw allowed 
half a century of his life to pass before writing his memoirs. 
If he had thought fit to write them ten years ago, a strain 
of bitterness might justifiably have crept in; for the 
record of the first twenty years of his adult life is a series 
of rebuffs, frustrations, poverty, disappointments and a 
lack of recognition. Good fellowship, high spirits and 
devotion to artistic ideals no doubt helped in the mainten- 
ance of equilibrium; but only a keen sense of humour 
and a fundamental belief in himself could have kept bitter- 
ness out of his mental make-up. He confesses that when 
he was nearing forty he had made exactly ten guineas 
by his music—about fifteen shillingsa year! ‘As tofame,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘I don’t suppose any composer at the age of 
thirty-five was less known than I.” 

He paints a vivid picture of the old Chelsea days, when 
he hobnobbed with ‘“ Jimmy” Pryde, one of the finest 
painters of our time; with George Calderon, whose death 
in Gallipoli in 1915 robbed the English theatre of one of 
its most promising dramatists, and a number of other 
artists in words, sounds, colours and forms—-for Mr. Shaw 
has never been one-sided in his interests, and not only 
musicians but men of letters, actors, painters and social 
reformers have been among his intimate friends. Perhaps 
the most delightful pages of a book which is interesting 
from beginning to end are those which tell of his relations 
with Gordon Craig, that erratic but unequivocal genius 
whose influence on the development of the European 
theatre is literally incalculable, and that other tempera- 


mental, tragic and incomparable artist who is rapidly 


becoming a legend—Isadora Duncan. Martin Shaw toured 
with them in Germany, Holland, Sweden and Italy, and 
one feels that his brief and scrappy references to them 
are but the merest overflowings from a mind which must 
be stocked with significant memories. In these days 
when the reviews and publishers are making so much 
capital out of Isadora, ‘‘ her last days’’ and “‘ her true 
character,”” Mr. Shaw would be rendering Truth a genuine 
service if he wrote down, in that quiet, unexcitable, tolerant 
and colloquial style of his, a plain account of her as he 
knew her. 

The fact is that Mr. Shaw’s contacts with eminent 


By Martin Shaw. 7s. 6d. (Oxford 


* “Up to Now.” 
Press.) 


Portrait by A. C. Jacobs. 


John Presland 
(Mrs. Skelton). 


personalities have been so much part and parcel of the 
daily round that he probably does not realise how eagerly 
the less eminent readers of his book would absorb further 
reminiscences of the great. Two hundred pages do not 
suffice to contain the impressions of a man who has lived 
in almost daily contact with many of the most remarkable 
men and women of his time. It is not as though he had 
devoted his space to an exposition of his own musical 
theories and experiences; he is modesty itself, and it is 
only those who happen to have followed his career with 
some assiduity who know of his fine services to church 
music; of his successful and (in a worldly sense) un- 
successful attempts to revive that peculiarly English form, 
the ballad-opera; and perhaps more important still, his 
contribution to the mass of fine English songs which have 
made their appearance during the last ten years or so. 
In the renaissance of English Song—which some of us 
persist in heralding—Martin Shaw will take an honourable 
place. 

And it would not be easy to imagine a composer more 
English—in his qualities and in his failings—than he. 
In fact his whole personality is extremely English. His 
attitude to other countries (slightly patronising even when 
admiring) ; his impatience with foreign tongues (almost 
every German expression he uses is misspelled); his 
preference for vocal music; his devotion to horses; 
his occasional truculence; his easy humour, often at 
his own expense, and his reticence—these are all English 
characteristics which are revealed by his music and by this 
delightful book of memories. 

HERMON OULD, 


A POETIC TRAGEDY.* 


Mr. John Presland has written nothing finer than this 
blank verse tragedy which dramatises the idea that 
“Salvation does not come 
In any easy fashion to mankind, 
But in the melancholy pilgrimage 
: Of our unwilling souls.” 
There is a Greek simplicity about the play, and the city in 
which the action takes place bears, from the stage direc- 
tions, a close resemblance to a Greek city state. That 
‘however is a matter of minor importance. Mr. Presland 
has merely chosen the simplest possible setting for the 


* “Satni: aTragedy.” By JohnPresland. (Noel Douglas.) 
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presentation of universal characters and universal issues. 
His stage is really the world itself. The time, he says, 
“‘ may be looked upon as past, present or future,” and “ the 
place, similarly, is anywhere in which can be found credulity 
and cynicism.” Credulity and cynicism—these are the 
main obstacles to the individual soul and to human pro- 
gress, and here their disintegrating influence is demonstrated 
with rare insight, passion and sincerity. 

Hamnet, the villain of the piece, is an old statesman, 
thoroughly imbued with the cynicism and the lust for power 
which characterise the worst of his species. With a hearty 
disdain for king, Parliament and the common vote, he 
aspires to a dictatorship, and has trained his nephew, 
Astrobel, to carry on the torch when his own hand can no 
longer hold it. Astrobel is actually a noble-hearted youth, 
and Hamnet does not realise that he has fostered in him, 
not a poisonous cynicism like his own, but the more in- 
calculable cynicism of the disappointed idealist. Hamnet 
has already won the crowd, but knowing that moral 
sanctions are ‘‘ more prize-worthy than artillery,” he 
determines to gain to his side the priests and the religious 
factions of the city by using for his own purpose his ward, 
the ‘“‘ beautiful, fervent, young Satni.” His plan at first 
succeeds. Satni, sorrowfully putting aside the care-free 
joys of his youth, is induced to assume the réle of God 
incarnate upon earth, and as such he is worshipped by all 
parties of the city that flock to his inaugural ceremony at 
the temple. But Hamnet has miscalculated. Satni has 
fallen in with his wishes, not as he suspects through love 
of self or temporal power, but because his sensitive nature 
has really taken spiritual fire from the match applied to it. 
All Hamnet’s schemes are now frustrated but, with the 
cynical acumen of his kind, the old statesman is able to 
wrest at least a measure of glory for himself from the 
tragedy that overtakes Satni, his bosom friend Mereander, 
and Astrobel. We have not space to follow the develop- 
ment of the play in detail through its six powerful and 
beautiful scenes. It may be accepted, according to the 
reader’s own proclivities, as a simple story in itself, as an 
allegory of true Christianity for ever at warfare not merely 
with political but ecclesiastical power or, on a secular plane, 
as a representation of the price which the idealist has still 
to pay for his ideals, in a world that prefers to keep Justice, 
Truth and Honour as mere shibboleths. However it be 
regarded, “‘ Satni’”’ is a tragedy of fine spiritual vision and 
real dramatic force. 

The verse, without imitation or echoes, is in the Shake- 
spearean tradition. We had marked many lovely or 
striking passages for quotation, but must content ourselves 
with one, taken from the exquisite pastoral scene in which, 
before his impending arrest, Satni withdraws to a high 
mountain : 

“‘ How sweet the air is on these lofty hills, 

How sweet and pure the light! This solitude, 
Balm-dropping silence and the spacious calm 
Among these mountains, nothing is there here 
To hurt the quivering soul, but she may breathe 
The silence and the plenitude of peace 

That, like a crystal and pellucid sea 

Brims in the interspaces of the rocks 

Where nothing moves, where nothing lives and breathes 
To mix the trouble of its little life 

With this austere perfection. Stark they stand, 
Undimmed by vegetation, nobly nude, 

The gleaming fleshless ribs of ancient earth ; 
While over them eternal depth of light, 

This luminous arch, receives the highest peaks 
In perfect and unearthly union.” 

It should be added that the dialogue is admirably handled, 
and there are some charming lyrics scattered through the 
book. 


SEA LORE AND SEA TRAVELS.* 


Our modern age of steam, oil and petrol is not favourable 
to the existence of sea superstitions as were the old days of 


* “ Superstitions of Sailors.’’ By Dr. A.S. Rappoport. 15s. 
(Stanley Paul.)—‘‘ Captain Cook, His Life and Voyages.” By 
Maurice Thiéry. 15s. (Geoffrey Bles..\—‘‘ The Ancient Ex- 
plorers.”” By M. Cary and E. H. Warmington. 
(Methuen.) 
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sail, yet one feels sure that the real deep-sea sailor will ever 
in his heart retain some of the old beliefs. This may not 
be so much the case with those who man the floating 
palaces that with the regularity of a railway train sail from 
the Atlantic and other ports, but the crews of the tramps 
that push their bows into little known ports throughout the 
world are still brought into touch with curious happenings 
often difficult of explanation. It was a happy idea of 
Dr. Rappoport to collect the folk lore of the sea before 
much of it disappeared with time, and one welcomes his 
book ‘‘ Superstitions of Sailors,’ which deals with the 
beliefs of sailors throughout the world generally, from the 
origin of the sea to superstitions of sailors in English litera- 
ture. It is interesting to note that as in many other 
things the same ideas are prevalent in various countries 
though told differently. This is very marked in the legends 
that explain why the sea is salt, which generally agree that 
it is caused by a magic mill which, after passing through 
various hands, became the property of a sea-going skipper. 
It was his duty to fetch salt from distant lands and seeing 
that here was a way to obviate his dangerous sea journeys 
he purchased the mill. After getting away from land he 
with the appropriate formula set the mill to work grinding 
salt. The ship was soon filled and then the skipper found 
he had forgotten the magic words which would stop the 
mill, the weight of the salt finally sunk the ship and the 
mill, which has been grinding salt at the bottom of the sea 
ever since. 

The author is perhaps a little too credulous at times as, 
with the statement about the British Admiralty and its 
Friday superstition test, but altogether it is a pleasant book 
to read and a useful one for reference. 

The life and travels of Captain Cook have been published 
at various times, including his own writings, but it is more 
than interesting to have the French view of the famous 
navigator in Maurice Thiéry’s new book, translated by 
C. J. C. Street. 

The author says he has attempted to present as animated 
a portrait as possible of Captain Cook without either 
casting a halo over him or drowning him beneath a flood of 
erudition, and one must admit he has accomplished his 
object. 

Especially interesting are the opening chapters which 
tell of the boyhood of the future sailor, how he left the farm 
for the grocer’s shop and went from there as apprentice to 
the Quaker shipping firm of Messrs. Walker at Whitby. 
Every boy, young and old, who has felt the lure of the sea 
will sympathise with young Cook in his ambition to be a 
sailor even before he has ever seen the sea. The son of a 
farm hand at Great Ayton, Yorks, he determines he will 
not be a tiller of the soil and on being sneered at for going 
to a grocer’s shop at Staithes, he pluckily replies that he 
will see the sea every day. 

Diligence at work and study gave him in time the 
position of mate and finally a commission in the Royal 
Navy. One of his duties was to chart the great Canadian 
river, the St. Lawrence, and one reads with pride that 
this young Briton, only twenty-five years of age and 
practically self-taught, did the work so well that his chart 
is still used by the Canadian pilots. His fame finally got 
him appointed in charge of the scientific expedition to 
observe the Transit of Venus in the South Seas. 

It seems strange to us to-day with our vessels of twenty 
and thirty thousand tons to read that they finally deter- 
mined on a “ solidly built craft of 370 tons’’ for such a 
voyage, but a Liverpool sailing list of just one hundred 
years ago gives vessels of less than 150 tons making the 
voyage to South America. 

The full history of Captain Cook’s life till his tragic 
death at Hawaii, on February 14th, 1779, thirty-five years 
after his first sea voyage, is well but simply told and the 
French author is always sympathetic with the English 
sailor even when the two nations are in conflict. Useful 
maps showing the various journeys with dates help the 
reader to follow Cook in his sailings. 

The translation is well done but there is a little slip in 
the following paragraph. ‘‘ In honour of the King he called 
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it South Georgia, though it was a double honour, to evoke 
in the name of this barren and desolate spot the name of 
the sovereign of England?” Surely double” should 
read ‘‘ doubtful.” 

The publisher may have considered the idea but one 
would like to suggest that this life of Captain Cook would 
make an ideal presentation book for boys if published in a 
cheaper edition. 

Of quite a different nature is ‘‘ The Ancient Explorers,” 
by M. Cray and E. H. 
Warmington, a work only 
possible after extensive re- 
search. In this volume the 
authors, who are both 
readers in ancient history 
in the University of 
London, discuss the aims 
and methods of ancient 
pioneers of travel, Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Greek and 
Roman. The areas dealt 
with are the Mediterranean, 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans 
and the three continents of 
the old world. There is a 
great fascination in this 
genesis of exploration and 
as the authors remind us 
there is a difference between 
ancient and medieval ex- 
ploration in that the latter, 
which might also include 
the modern, has been 
largely inspired by zeal for 
religion or for science, whilst 
the ancient explorers were 
out for purely worldly gain. 
Many thrilling tales are 
told and the last chapter is 
devoted to “ Imaginary 
Discoveries,’’ including ex- 
plorations of mythical 
persons. Voluminous notes 
with references and a full 
index are given, whilst the 
maps, of which there are 
fifteen, show the known 
world of those days with 
land and sea routes. Al- 
though the title might not 
appeal to the average reader 
it is certain that the book 
once opened few, if any, of the chapters will be missed, and 
to the teacher wishing to make ancient history interesting 
the work should prove very valuable. 

W. T. Brown. 


POETS AND THE OTHERS.* 


Mr. Laurence Housman has invented a new genre, of 
which of course ‘“‘ Cornered Poets” is not the first 
example. His dialogues stand half-way between drama 
proper and those “ dialogues of the dead ”’ or “‘ imaginary 
conversations,’ as exponents of which Lucian, Fontenelle, 
Prior, Lyttelton, Landor, Gobineau and Traill—Plato being 
hors concours—spring most readily to mind. They are 
dramatic in the sense that they have entries and exits, 
stage directions and very often those definite turning- 
points for which there is a Greek name which I have 
forgotten ; yet one cannot but feel that were they presented 
on the stage, with modern mummers masquerading as 
famous men whose features are known from authentic 
portraiture or even from long memory, they would be 
spoiled of much of their fineness and even of their 
probability. 

* “Cornered Poets.’’ By Laurence Housman. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


On the other hand, they are definitely differentiated 
from the static masterpieces—masterpieces though static— 
of Lucian and Fontenelle and Landor. To those writers 
their characters were but an excuse for the exposition of 
their own ideas, masks for false modesty. Landor gave 
us a myriad portraits which it is a pleasure to contemplate ; 
but every one of them, whatever the disguise, is a portrait 
of himself. He changed his costume but never his ex- 
pression. We go to Landor, as we go to Lamb or Hazlitt, 
for a direct revelation, how- 
ever far-fetched its conven- 
tion, of personality. Wedo 
not look seriously in his 
dialogues for any contribu- 
tion to understanding of the 
characters of his alleged 
speakers. 

With Mr. Housman it is 
different. He is far from 
being without a personality 
and also a philosophy of his 
own, as those who read 
“Cornered Poets,” not 
neglecting the preface to 
them, will discover. I am 
not at all sure that he has 
not also genius, that most 
personal — and indefinable 
—of all possessions; and 
memory of a novel written, 
I suppose, a quarter of a 
century ago almost removes 
that doubt. But, genius or 
not, he is content to subdue 
himself to the matter in 
which he works. He tries, 
with obvious sincerity, to 
see his subjects as they 
actually were, and not re- 
fracted in any _ personal 
mirror. And, without be- 
ing in every case familiar 
with his material, one feels 
safe in asserting that he 
has usually succeeded. 

His Carlyle, his Blake, his 
Wordsworth, his Ninon de 
Lanclos (for Mr. Housman’s 
interpretation of the word 
“ poet ”’ is as liberal as was 
that fair lady) are surely the 
very men— and woman. 
That he has presented certain moments in their lives, 
historic or invented (but invented with an eye to prob- 
ability), with dramatic and literary skill is much— 
sufficient indeed for any reasonable reader’s pleasure— 
but that he has probed into their personalities with 
such discerning sympathy is very much more. If Mr. 
Housman’s dialogues are in touch with the Grecian- 
vase-like ‘‘ dialogue of the dead’”’ on one side, and with 
historical drama on another, they have a third facet which 
approximates them to the modern art of biography which 
is concerned so much more with the interpretation of 
character than with the accumulation of facts. If Mr. 
Housman, considered in these particular works of his, has 
a spiritual brother in modern literature, it is M. André 
Maurois. Not Mr. Lytton Strachey, for he, though as a 
writer greatly gifted, is tainted with a superiority to his 
subjects, a cosmic Oxford (or Bloomsbury) manner, so to 
speak, which puts him on a higher or lower plane. 
M. Maurois and Mr. Housman, though they may be satirical 
and display their wit, are without that taint. Always they 
know the men of whom they write for their betters. (Else 
why write about them ?) But Mr. Housman has gone a 
step further than M. Maurois in enfranchising biography 
from the bondage of the document. M. Maurois has made 
a compromise between history and fiction. Mr. Housman, 


Thomas Carlyle. 
By Samuel Laurence 
(Carlyle’s House Memorial Trust). 
From “Cornered Poets,” by Laurence Housman (Jonathan Cape). 
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taking fact and fiction as equivalents—provided always 
that fiction is surely based on an extended understanding 
of facts—has made no compromise, unless it be what 
Mr. Arthur Symons has called “‘ the great compromise, 
that compromise which the greatest artists have made, 
between the mind’s outline and the outline of visible 
things.” 

To quote from Mr. Housman’s dialogues, in order to 
show their quality, would be to spoil as well as to despoil 
them. Not all are equally good. Gray, dreaming in a 
country churchyard and murmuring stanzas of an elegy, 
is pale and unconvincing. Burns on the “ cutty stool,” 
philosophising to the brother of her for whose sake he was 
thus uncomfortably seated, loses himself in a maze of 
amateur metaphysics—as very likely he did. But Carlyle, 
with Mrs. Carlyle in bitter-sweet support, receiving Mill’s 
heart-breaking news that the manuscript of ‘‘ The 
French Revolution’? has been destroyed by fire, and 
Wordsworth suffering a fool solemnly, with a by no means 
solemn, or sober, Lamb in the background—these are 
masterpieces. Best of all, however, is the apologia, which 
was not an apology, delivered by Ninon, unwithered by 
age, to a would-be reformer and a discharged lover. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


LORD LANSDOWNE.* 


There are some men’s lives that it is almost impossible 
to put into biographical form ; for their sayings and actions 
are the history of their times. So it was in the case of 
the fifth Marquess of Lansdowne. By the blind gambling 
of hereditary fate he was one of the rulers of Britain ; and 
. this book is the record of his stewardship. It is a volume 
that no serious student of history should fail to read from 
cover to cover. It is written by a fellow hereditary peer, 
himself the diplomatic product of Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford; and is therefore doubly representative of the 
governing class that has controlled this nation for the 
greater part of two centuries. Of their defects as well as 
their virtues this biography is a peculiarly representative 
statement. There are many signs that it has most of 
the qualities of a funeral oration. 


* “Lord Lansdowne: A Biography.’’ By Lord Newton, P.C. 
25s. (Macmillan.) 


Lord Lansdowne fishing in Canada. 
From “ Lord Lansdowne,” by Lord Newton, P.C. (Macmillan). 


Let it be said at once that these pages, both in their 
writer and their subject, give a pleasant sense of straight- 
forward honesty and sincerity. The old governing class is 
represented at its best. There is nothing here of the rather 
vulgar pomposity of the Pitts or the crude manners of 
such as Palmerston. Lord Lansdowne was always restrained 
and dignified, and it is evident that the first factor in his 
principles was a firm desire to serve his country for its 
people’s good. So sincere was this attempt that this 
volume is one of the most valuable pieces of evidence by 
which the success of that attempt can be judged. 

Lord Lansdowne’s career is so important in that it 
contained almost all roots of the situation which developed 
into the Great War of 1914-18. In his earlier days he was 
Governor-General of Canada and Viceroy of India, but 
Lord Newton admits that in neither of these offices did any 
very great events occur. But they are a very charming 
part of this book because they are told largely in a series 
of intimate letters to Lansdowne’s mother; and what a 
man says to his mother is often more illuminating than 
what he says to a Secretary of State. Here at least they are 
proof that the writer was affectionate and considerate, and 
that he possessed the habit of gentle humour—all useful 
qualities in a powerful Minister of State, who is too often 
puffed out with less amiable virtues. Lord Lansdowne did 
not spare himself from grinding work in sweltering India ; 
the one thing he hated was wasting time on _ useless 
pageantry. 

But it was on his return from India that he began the 
career that demands closer inspection. In 1895, when 
Lord Rosebery’s government fell, Lord Salisbury made 
Lansdowne the Secretary for War ; and it was by his hands 
that the Boer War was administered. It was certainly 
not an admirable portion of English history. These pages 
are a most disagreeable proof of the inefficiency of the 
military mind. Of course some people say that it was the 
civilian minds of Lord Lansdowne and his colleagues that 
caused the ridiculous muddle of our operations against 
the Boers. 

It is evident here as elsewhere throughout his career 
that Lord Lansdowne had not a first class brain, but most 
readers will decide that it was much better than the mental 
organs in the soldiers’ heads. As Lord Salisbury wrote 
very bluntly with his crisp pen: ‘‘ My advice will be, do 
not pay too much attention to your military advisers.” 
It is still more terrible to read 
another letter from Salisbury 
which suggests that if it had 
not been for Lord Milner we 
might have escaped the war: 
““ His view is too heated. .. . 
But it recks little to think of 
that now. What he has done 
cannot be effaced. We have 
to act upon a moral field pre- 
pared for us by him and his 
jingo supporters.”’ The moral 
the reader may draw is that if 
Salisbury and Lansdowne had 
possessed brighter intellects, 
they could have outwitted the 
jingoes and the rash adventurers 
like Dr. Jameson and his 
accomplices. All the evidence 
of the origin and the admini- 
stration of the Boer War makes 
a most interesting story. It 
will teach Englishmen how un- 
wise it is to leave the govern- 
ment of their country to in- 
efficient persons. Perhaps it is 
wisest to add that Lord Lans- 
downe was on the whole better 
than most of his predecessors 
and successors, 

It is the period of his 
office as Foreign Minister that is 
the vital part of this biography. 
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It was also most vitalin British history. It was during Lord 
Lansdowne’s term at the Foreign Office that the entente 
with France was established. Until then for some years we 
had been more than once on the verge of war with that 
country. The details of the manner in which Lansdowne 
turned this hatred into the beginning of an alliance are given 
in this volume, and a most interesting story itis. But when 
we come to weigh it all up in this year 1929 it seems hard to 
resist the conclusion that it was the foundation not of peace, 
but of the Great War of 1914-18. As Lord Cromer pointed 
out to Lansdowne at the time: ‘ Delcassé hopes that 
eventually we shall come to terms with Russia and thus 
isolate Germany. Indeed I cannot help thinking that to 
the French Government this is one of the main attractions 
of the whole scheme.” 

Lord Lansdowne by the alliance with Japan had made 
the Russo-Japanese War a certainty, and now made the 
Great War a certainty by the alliance with France! Such 
are the appalling results of earnest, patriotic gentlemen 
when they have not the broad vision of a far-sighted 
intellect. One wonders if all this ever crossed the tender 
heart of this statesman when he was trying so bravely and 
wisely to put an end to the carnage. Lord Newton, the 
editor of these memoirs, does not seem to have much con- 
ception of the deeper meaning of the facts he narrates so 


clearly ; just as it never seems to dawn on him that one 


of the chief reasons of the age-long chaos in Ireland was 
because the Lansdownes required the assistance of the State 
to enable them to collect a huge rent roll from peasants 
who had been taught by tradition—not wholly fallacious 
—that the land was originally their own. Yet Lord Lans- 
downe was one of the best and most beloved of landlords. 
The whole book is an absorbing part of very vital matters. 


G. R. TAYLOR. 


PHILIP, CLIO AND THE WORLD.* 


Mr. Philip Guedalla rewards his readers with a grand 
cup of tea on Parnassus where the Nine are only Eight, 
for Clio, the Muse of history, is missing while the tea- 
cups tinkle. Erato asks for three lumps and Thalia eats 
bread and butter. There is a quip, an epigram, a pun 
on every page for Statesmen, Politicians, the Modern Man, 
the General Strike, the Highbrows, the Bolsheviks, the 
Reviewers, the Novelists, the American Ambassadors, the 
Films, the Fans, the Prizefighters, the Pedestrians, Every- 
thing and Everyone, including Mr. Philip Guedalla himself. 
The party opens with a conversation in the style of George 
Moore and ends on a fairy tale note in the style of Grimm. 
In the meantime there is not “ graceful writing on nothing 
in particular ’’ nor ‘“‘ mutton dressed as Lamb,” nor “a 
little ecstasy of minor confessions ’-—faults Mr. Guedalla 
finds in modern essayists. Using ‘“‘ prose for a pencil,’”’ he 
sketches at random a point of view, a street scene, Haldane, 
Belloc, P. T. Barnum, Haydon or Michael Arlen. 

The title essay is a sardonic criticism of modern English 
historians with the exception of Professor George Trevelyan 
and Mr. Guedalla. Clio in Britain is ‘“‘ missing, believed 
killed.”” She left ‘“‘ the Continent years ago after an un- 
successful attempt to learn German.’ After laments for 
Gibbon, ‘“‘ who did not disdain the elegant te-hee right 
in the centre of his page’’; for Macaulay, who could 
write and shoulder an indomitable way through dust- 
heaps of material; and for Carlyle, who applied an 
historian’s imagination to facts, Mr. Guedalla exercises 
his splendid wit on syndicates of historians and the north- 
east winds in Clio’s garden. Growing more serious than 
usual, he next defines the historian’s true business: ‘‘ He 
must reconstruct the past, set old breezes stirring once 
again, and—most elusive miracle of all—bring the dead 
back to life. ... For he is not concerned to embalm 
them, but to resurrect, to set them moving, catch the 
tone of their voices, tilt of their heads and posture of the 
once living man.” 

In the remaining essays Mr. Guedalla proves that his 


* “The Missing Muse, and Other Essays.’’ By Philip 
Guedalla. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


own epigrams, reflections and brightly arranged phrases 
are, at the least, not decorous shrouds or polite funereal 
trappings. Gone are all customary suits of solemn black 
and the “‘ museum tone.’’ Mr. Belloc for instance becomes 
not “only a prophet but a procession,’’ Mr. Churchill a 
jolly buccaneer outlined against the deep and sunlit sky 
of the Spanish Main, who nevertheless has hoisted the Jolly 
Roger in Downing Street; Mr. Kipling, ‘the prose 
Laureate of the British Army”; Lady Astor, ‘‘ an ardent 
Radical tied by a matrimonial accident to the Right ”’ ; 
Mr. Michael Arlen, “‘ superficially a lineal descendant of 
the Family Herald’; and Jix, ‘‘ Mr. Clarkson’s ideal of 
a Cabinet Minister.”’ 

Glancing at the novel, Mr. Guedalla says that the novel 
“seems to be returning to the hands of story-tellers, 
whether their stories are the full-dress fiction of Miss 
Margaret Kennedy, the fantasies of Mr. Huxley or the 
dreary cochonneries with which Mr. James Joyce detains 
a slowly emptying smoking-room. ... The craft of 
English fiction was more than a little overloaded ; and it 
was time perhaps to lighten the cargo.” 

Leaving the adventures of his library behind, Mr. 
Guedalla now and then travels to a prize-fight, to Portugal, 
to Ireland or to ‘‘ Rima” in Hyde Park. 

And as for ‘“‘ Rima’’: ‘‘ One observes with glee that 
there is hardly any sculpture. There might of course be 
less. But it is only just to remember that there might 
equally be more. ... That fate which overhung the 
memory of Hudson has been averted. He does not stoop, 
life-size, to press a bronze flower between the adamantine 
leaves of a bronze book, or sit. perpetually pen in hand, 
groping through all eternity for the right word.” 

“The Missing Muse’”’ is indeed a grand cup of tea, 
although a little milk and a lot more sugar would improve 
the taste. But in this matter alone Mr. Philip Guedalla 
takes his orders from Russia and insists upon lemon. 


DESMOND RYAN. 


ONE OUT OF THREE.* 


It is a regrettable—almost a lamentable—thing to have 
to say of Mr. Locke’s latest novel that it is a disappointing 
book; disappointing that is for a work by the author of 
““ The Beloved Vagabond,” ‘‘ The Rough Road,” and those 
others that have so delighted his many admirers; but 
disappointing it is, both in plot and characterisation. It 
is a lightly, almost trivially, told tale of a modern treasure 
hunt in which four relatives—descendants of ‘‘ Ancestor 
Jorico ’’—together with General Sir Thomas Forester, 
K.C.B., et cetera, who tells the story, and Lady Jane 
Crowe, owner of the yacht, and two others, sail to the 
island of Trinidad in search of Ancestor Jorico’s reputed 
heritage worth half a million pounds. They fail to find the 
treasure and on their return home meet with a violent 
storm in which Lady Jane dies of heart failure, the yacht 
is wrecked and after the usual vicissitudes in open boats 
the survivors are rescued by an opportunely passing liner. 
The secret of the whereabouts of the treasure is revealed 
only to Major Boyle, D.S.O., and Ruth Tellifer, his fiancée, 
who believing it to be cursed, decided to let it lie, as it 
has lain for one hundred and twenty years, in the strong- 
room of Hammond’s Bank. However from the vast estate 
of Lady Jane, who died worth nearly five millions, those 
who escaped the fury of the storm at sea were left very 
substantial legacies, and so in the end lost nothing. The 
plot is weak and in a number of instances coincidence 
is stretched to the point of sheer incredibility, while none 
of the characters are wholly convincing. We very heartily 
wish that Mr. Locke had not delegated the task of writing 
this story to General Sir Thomas Forester, K.C.B., et cetera, 
for he has, we fear, let him down badly. 

After reading ‘‘ First Quarter’’ one feels very strongly 

* “ Ancestor Jorico,” by W. J. Locke. 7s. 6d. (John 
Lane.)—“‘ First Quarter.”” By S.P.B.Mais. 7s.6d. (Cassell.) 
mi —— of Exe.” By Philip MacDonald. 7s. 6d. (Col- 
ins. 
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that it would have been an infinitely better book if Mr. 
S. P. B. Mais possessed a more completely developed sense 
of humour. Because of this so apparent lack of one of 
the primary necessities in literature, as in life, it is par- 
ticularly difficult to take Mr. Mais’s novel seriously. It 
is the rather laboriously written history of Daphne Lovell’s 
early life closing when she is nineteen years of age. The 
first part of the book concerns mainly her father, an un- 
successful actor who has divorced his wife, Faith Morley, 
a popular actress, as great a success as he was a failure. 
After his second—and still unfortunate—marriage, he 
gives place rather abruptly to his daughter, who now 
occupies the chief position in the book. Mr. Mais writes 
so minutely of how Daphne spends her time that, while 
he succeeds in presenting a very detailed picture of what 
she does, we learn comparatively little of what she is, and 
for this reason we never get near enough to either believe 
in her or sympathise with her. His characters are types 
not people, and several are quite incredible even as types. 
Faith Morley, Cecilia, David Lovell’s second wife and 
Mrs. Oscroft, the wife of Raymond Oscroft—Daphne’s 
lover—are all the same—vain, selfish and vulgarly jealous 
women, with a common justification, that in all three 
cases the husband was a fool. It is extremely difficult 
to believe that any man would for years have tolerated 
the relationship with his wife as did Raymond, or that 
Mrs. Oscroft had no excuse for being both suspicious and 
jealous when her husband goes off for the day on long 
paper-chases with a young and attractive girl and on one 
occasion carries her into his wife’s house, naked except 
for his overcoat. Inthe end Daphne, at the age of nineteen 
and with her father’s approval and blessing, goes off to 
live with Raymond for the ostensible purpose of bearing 
him those children denied by his wife, and Mr. Mais gives 
us to understand that in doing so* she finds complete 
happiness, despite the fact that Mrs. Oscroft being a Roman 
Catholic will never divorce her husband. We must leave 
it at that. 

In “ Likeness of Exe ’’ Mr. MacDonald gives us the por- 
trait of a young man, a vivid and vigorous “ likeness ”’ 
in episodic blocks, which makes up in graphic delineation 
of character for the loss of continuity necessarily sacrificed 
by this treatment of his story. ‘‘ Exe’”’ might have been 
any young man of that generation whose university career 
was broken into by the general cataclysm of 1914, and 
Mr. MacDonald portrays faithfully and with sympathetic 
humour the emotions of a boy suddenly bereft of his father, 
a youth for the first time in love, a young man in the 
nerve-racking horror of war and a man, war-worn and tired, 
lost in the heart-sickening drudgery of hack journalism 
on a great “ daily.’”’ How he finally escapes from that 
drudgery and at the same time scores off the underhand 
newspaper proprietor is among the best things Mr. 
MacDonald has yet done. He is always true to life, his 
characters are real people and all live to purpose. This 
is emphatically a book that will further enhance a repu- 
tation already soundly established by that remarkable 
war-book, Patrol.” 

Joun Morrison. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Naturally I find myself thinking, after the perusal of 
Mrs. St. John Webb’s new books, ‘ Mr. Papingay’s 
Caravan ”’ and “ The Little One in Between,’’* what ideal 
Christmas gifts they would make for children. Grown-ups, 
unless they are so unfortunate as to have lost the child- 
heart, will also revel in them as I have done. 

Many readers will meet old friends in Mr. Papingay, 
the Lodger, Penny, Aunt Muffin, the Fat Boy and Robin. 
Those who have been so unlucky as not to have read the 
former volumes in this series will, I suspect, after reading 
the third volume, make a bee-line for the nearest book- 
seller to obtain the earlier volumes. The Caravan itself 
is a joy, with its chimney which has no use except as an 


(Collins.)—* The Little 


* “Mr. Papingay’s Caravan.’’ 6s. 
(Harrap.) 


One in Between.”’ 3s. 6d. 


ornament, and has a trick of continually becoming un- . 
attached ; the crockery (on a dresser) which descends in 
a shower at every sharp corner; the horse, Napoleon, 
which can at times be persuaded to go on, only if the 
Lodger walks in front—and why ? because Napoleon, of 
all things, desires to bite him ! 

The present objective of the Caravan is a cottage, a 
mysterious gift to the Lodger, the news being conveyed 
on a post card with the address of the sender and of the 
house torn off. The post card ran as follows : 


“My dear Lodger,—I am writing to tell you that I admire 
you very much, I[ think it’s a shame that you should always 
have to be a lodger, and so I want to give you a present of a 
little white cottage of your very own, with blue shutters, and 
ablue front door. There are three poplar trees in the garden, and 
a bed of parsley, and a pond. There are also five pigs, and a 
goat, for you. I have to go abroad, so I’ve left the key under 
a plant-pot on the doorstep. Please accept this cottage from 
me with best wishes. The address of the cottage is .. .” 


During the search for this cottage the caravan folk have 
most amusing adventures. There is not one character 
that does not seem alive, and the story sparkles with fun. 
The illustrations by Frank Rogers are admirable. 

Now to turn to the other new book by this fascinating 
writer. ‘‘ The Little One in Between ”’ is a worthy successor 
to ‘“‘ The Littlest One,’’ ‘‘ The Littlest One Again,” ‘‘ The 
Littlest One’s Third Book”’ and “ The Littlest One—His 
Book.”’ It is entirely in verse—delicious verse, breathing 
the very breath of pure, beautiful childhood ; the sort of 
thing to which jaded old folk may turn to renew their 
youth. 

All the little poems are the ‘‘ bubblings-over ”’ of the 
middle child of three sisters. Here is the first one, which 
explains : 

‘* First there comes Belinda, 

Next to her comes me ; 

Next to me comes Miggy— 
She is only three. 

Daddy calls me ‘ Tweeny’ 
(Though really I’m Kareen) ; 

For I am just the middle one— 
The one that’s in between. 


**Mother lets Belinda 
Go to bed quite late. 
I must go at seven 
‘Cos I’m only eight. 
Miggy has a night-light— 
But we don’t have a light. 
Belinda says she likes the dark, 
Though I don’t—not at night. 


‘“‘When Belinda’s dresses 

Grow too short, you see, 
Mother gets the scissors 

And cuts them up for me. 
I would like some new frocks, 

But Miggy has my share, 
’Cos there’s never any left 

Of mine for her to wear.” 


All the poems are a revelation of that lovely ‘“ child- 
land ’’ which is an uncharted part of our world and one 
that we would do well to explore afresh after our 
memories have become fogged by “‘ the toils that infest 
the day.” 

Kareen sings : 

“T’ve thinked that this is Fairyland, 
And so it has to be; 
But no one knows it’s Fairyland, 
Excepting only me.” 
The child all unknowing creates her world; or, still un- 
knowing, does she understand better than we do the Great 
Creator of Worlds ? 

Kareen strums out a made-up tune on an old piano. 
She sings : 

“* So nobody’s heard the lonely tune, excepting itseli—and me. 


I hope I always remember and play it the same as before, 
’Cos it would be dreadful lonely to not hear itself any more.”’ 


In the poem, “‘ A Fairy’s Footsteps,” two sides of the 
character of Kareen are revealed. Mr. Cramp. the old 
gardener, complains : 
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““*T set a row of lettuce here 

Along the garden bed— 

I'd like to know who walked on it?’ 
Old Mr. Cramp he said. 

He tied his long green apron on, 
And filled the water-can ; 

He’s rather old, and rather slow, 
And he’s our garden-man. 

‘I thinks I knows who it must be,’ 
Said Mr. Cramp, and looked at me.” 


Other complaints follow: broken flower-pots, stolen 
apples ; then follows a verse which reveals the other side : 


“He stopped beside the greenhouse shelf. 

‘Why, bless my soul!’ he said, 

‘A parcel’s been left here again 
For my young nephew Ted. 

A clockwork train it seems to be, 
Signed ‘“‘ From a Fairy,’’ eh? ... 

There ain’t too many fairies left 
In this old world to-day. 

I thinks I knows who it must be,’ 
Said Mr. Cramp—and smiled at me. 


““He looked back at the lettuce-bed, 
And scratched his chin and shook his head. 
‘I never knowed that fairies tread 
So clumping! Live and learn,’ he said.” 
There is much more that one finds oneself wanting to 
quote in this charming book, but space is limited. The 
illustrations by Margaret W. Tarrant are beautiful. As I 
said at the beginning, here are two books which would 
make most acceptable Christmas gifts. 
JEAN GWYNNE KERNAHAN, 


THE GROWING MENACE OF 
BUREAUCRACY.* 


It is a novelty to find a Lord Chief Justice of England 
stepping down from his Bench to make a direct appeal 
to the nation against the encroachments of the Executive. 
But the case is urgent, as the Government would seem 
itself to admit by the appointment of a Committee on the 
subject one day in advance of the issue in book form of the 
distinguished judge’s indictment, and Lord Hewart deserves 
the thanks of the community for the courage and public 
spirit he has shown in thus directly challenging and exposing 
the threat to liberty involved in ‘‘ The New Despotism.”’ 
The ‘‘ despot’’ he arraigns is the bureaucrat or depart- 
mental official, and the menace to the alarming growth 
of which he calls attention is so-called ‘‘ administrative ”’ 
or departmental legislation. His is no solitary cry on this 
theme; it is but the climax of protests which have come 
from many other of our judges who long have complained of 
the present-day tendency not only to invest the Executive 
with legislative powers, but also to oust the control of 
the regular Courts and make the bureaucracy judge in 
its own cause. 

It will startle most readers of Lord Hewart’s book to 
learn that what he calls ‘‘ delegated ’”’ legislation has in 
recent times enormously exceeded the amount of direct 
legislation by statute. We have grown up in the belief 
that Parliament enacts our laws and that zealous M.P.’s 
keep careful watch over the provisions and wording of 
any new measure. To-day that is largely an illusion. 
The majority of modern Bills are introduced by Ministers 
at the instance of their Departments; in such measures 
Ministers enumerate certain principles or intentions, and 
claim carte blanche in the matter of details and application. 
They secure powers to issue rules applying their Bills, which 
are of course framed by some departmental official. Having 
prepared his Bill in skeleton form, the official fills in the 
gaps with his own orders. More than that—by ingenious 
phrasing he secures for them the force of statute, makes his 
own decision final and prevents any sort of appeal to a 
court of law. The slipping into the Bill of some clause 
in an obscure sub-section will do the trick, and so orders 
and regulations have been made behind the back, without 
the control and without the real assent of Parliament, and 


* “ The New Despotism.’”’ By the Right Hon. Lord Hewart 
of Bury. 21s. (Ernest Benn.) 


Photo by Barratt. Lord Hewart. 


the Courts have been deprived of the right to inquire 
whether the rules were or were not ultra vires. 

In this way a remarkable constitutional change is being 
effected by our bureaucrats without the public being 
conscious of its progress and with Parliament too distracted 
as a rule by party regimentation to detect the danger. 
Governments of various complexions have sanctioned or 
been victimised by these departmental encroachments. 
Whips hurry through Government Bills on the last days 
of a session when Members are too jaded to keep their 
eyes open for the minutie of legislation. And so, with 
the piling up of new laws and the congestion of the supposed 
law-making machine, power is passing from Westminster 
to Whitehall. ‘‘ A mass of evidence,” says Lord Hewart 
(and he quotes it extensively), ‘‘ establishes the fact that 
there is in existence a persistent and well contrived system 
intended to produce, and in practice producing, a despotic 
power which at one and the same time places Government 
departments above the sovereignty of Parliament, and 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Courts.’’ Lord Hewart, it 
has been suggested, has too high an esteem for Parliament. 
Certainly Whitehall does not err on that side. Its depart- 
ments are full of experts, and experts, here as elsewhere, 
have a poor opinion of Parliamentary institutions. The 
rule of Law in their opinion has been a failure; the rule 
of the expert, which would be both scientific and benevolent, 
would prove a vastimprovement. With the best intentions 
then they are seeking to bring about the change. 

One accepts Lord Hewart’s indictment of the “‘ new 
despotism ’’ because there is no alternative to doing so; 
he proves his case up to the hilt. The statutes and regula- 
tions he gives at length furnish irrefutable testimony, 
Here is the customary clause by which the bureaucrat 
filches control: ‘‘ If any difficulty arises in connection 
with the application of this Act . . . the Minister may 
by order remove the difficulty, and any such order may 
modify the provisions of this Act, as far as may appear 
to the Minister necessary. or expedient.”” Read for 
‘“‘ Minister’ the bureaucrat behind him. Further we find 
in some cases an enactment that ‘‘ The Board may confirm 
the order . . . and the confirmation shall be conclusive 
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evidence that the requirements of this Act have been com- 
plied with, and that the order has been duly made and is 
within the powers of this Act.’’ So the bureaucrat prevents 
an appeal against himself to the judges. He-has even 
tried, the Lord Chief Justice shows, to subordinate the 
judges to the departments, and compel them to give 
opinions beforehand on hypothetical cases; and Lord 
Hewart urges that, not content with this blow at judicial 
independence, the bureaucrat, by his calls for a ‘‘ Minister 
of Justice,’’ who would make appointments to the Bench, 
aims at reducing the judges to a branch of the Civil Service. 
His wrath on this point can be readily understood, but here 
he is only dealing with surmise. In the rest of his attack 
on the ‘‘ new despotism ”’ he is handling facts—facts so 
formidable that the mere recital of them ought to insure a 
remedy. 
F. G. Bettany. 


THE PATHFINDER.* 


Livingstone, says Dr. Campbell, ‘‘ has been the means 
of evoking more zeal for human welfare, more honest 
belief in the capacities of human nature, more unselfish 
willingness to labour in the cause of human emancipation 
from the shackles of hatred, and fear, and hoary anti- 
pathies than almost any single personal influence that 
could be named; certainly none other has been more 
fecund in operation.”” This is a large claim; but Dr. 
Campbell, in his long and carefully documented biography, 
does much to substantiate it. He achieves his purpose 
the more successfully because of his restraint. He is no 
blind idolater. He allows that Livingstone had some rough 
angles to his character. While he had an unshakable 
faith in God of the simple, old-fashioned, evangelical kind, 
he conspicuously lacked some of the gentler attributes of 
sainthood. Though he was essentially humble and com- 
passionate, the importance of his great task woke in him 


* “ Livingstone.”’ By the Rev. R. J. Campbell, D.D. 2ts. 
(Ernest Benn.) 


David Livingstone and Anna 
Mary, his youngest daughter. 
From “ Livingstone,” by Rev. R. J. Campbell, D.D. (Ernest Benn). 


sometimes a certain hard egotism which made him im- 
patient of everybody and everything which stood in his 
way, and which caused him to be inconsiderate even to 
his own wife and children. The sufferings which his family 
were called upon to endure make very poignant reading. 
It was not until repeated disasters to his wife and children 
had narrowly been averted that he was brought by sharp 
remonstrances from Mrs. Robert Moffat to realise that 
pioneering in Africa and the maintenance of domestic 
felicity were incompatible. There was indeed a vein of 
obstinacy in Livingstone for which he himself, no less than 
his associates, had sometimes to pay dearly. He was, 
again, more patient with the natives than with his fellow 
white men, and consequently he was not always an ideal 
administrator. Yet the admission of these and other 
weaknesses serves only to throw into stronger relief the 
immense courage and singleness of purpose—traceable to 
his mingled Scottish Highland and Lowland ancestry— 
that actuated this lion-hearted man. Livingstone’s por- 
trait is the more impressive and the more lovable because 
Dr. Campbell has painted a very human figure. 

Whether this new biography will awaken an interest in 
Livingstone among the younger generation of readers—to 
whom he is probably little more than a name—is another 
matter. The facts about him and his adventures and his 
accomplishments are all here, ably marshalled, lucidly 
stated, and tempered with sound judgment. The serious 
student will find this an ideally useful book, thoroughly 
conscientious and reliable. But it is hardly calculated to 
stir great enthusiasm in readers unfamiliar with its theme. 
Dr. Campbell has certainly made no concessions to modern 
biographical fashions. He has not attempted to be clever, 
dramatic, or picturesque, and a lighter touch here and 
there might have been welcomed. But his sober and 
workmanlike handling of his material is likely to make 
his book the standard biography, especially as he has had 
access to the archives of the London Missionary Society, 
and has thus been able to produce facts and letters hitherto 
unprinted. Most of these facts and letters throw light 
upon Livingstone’s relationships with the Missionary 
Society itself. The most important new evidence is that 
which shows that, after his return to England in 1854, 
Livingstone, upon his own initiative, left the Missionary 
Society and sought Government sanction and support for 
his new Zambezi explorations. 

At the time Livingstone was accused by many people 
of sacrificing his missionary work in the narrower sense to 
his zeal for discovery. His answer was characteristic of 
the man. ‘‘ Nowhere,”’ he said, “‘ have I ever appeared as 
anything else but a servant of God, who has simply followed 
the leadings of His hand. My views of what is missionary 
duty are not so contracted as those whose ideal is a dummy 
sort of man with a Bible under his arm. I have laboured 
in bricks and mortar, at the forge and carpenter’s bench, 
as well as in preaching and medical practice. I feel that 
I am ‘ not my own.’ I am serving Christ when shooting 
a buffalo for my men, or taking an astronomical observa- 
tion.”” And Dr. Campbell has no difficulty in showing 
that Livingstone was guided by a true instinct. His task 
was not so much to win immediate results as to forge a 
path through the hitherto impenetrable darkness, and to 
fling Africa open for those who should follow him. He 
died in tragic circumstances and with much of his cherished 
aim apparently frustrated. Like Moses, with whom he 
had much in common, he did not himself fully enter into the 
promised land. But, alike as explorer and missionary, he 
sowed the seeds of a harvest which even now, as Dr. 
Campbell says, we cannot adequately estimate. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


FAIR KASHMIR.* 


Mr. Milne is an ambassador of sympathy. Wherever he 
goes—and he has travelled widely and intelligently about 
the world—he bears with him a warm sense of brotherhood 


* “The Road to Kashmir.” By James Milne. With a 
gallery of special pictures. ros. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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with the other 
races of the 
earth, and 
thereby, es- 
pecially in such 
a sensitive land 
as India, has 
helped quietly 
and truly in his 
individual 
manner to 
strengthen the 
sympathy be- 
tween East and 
West—for ever 
the twain must 
meet—which is 
necessary to 
peace and good- 
will among 
men. 

His new book 
describes a 
recent journey 
to Kashmir, 
and after some 
glowing pen- 
pictures of the 
scenery and 
peoples of that 
far-away Para- 
dise in our 
Empire, he makes helpful comments on the future of India, 
the dangers to her threatened through the theories and wild- 
nesses of extremists, and the absolute necessity of the con- 
tinuance of the British Raj for the prosperity and happiness 
of her diverse and contradictory peoples. Happiest of all, 
remembering a ‘‘ man’s a man for a’ that,’’ is his insistent 
recognition of the ryot, ‘‘ the little brown man of the soil,” 
who labours for hour after hour through the years of his 
life for less than the wages of going-on. In all the 
patience of the earth is any greater than that of those 
who follow in all climes the unending industry of Adam ? 
~and nowhere surely does the labourer earn his poverty 
wage more devotedly and with less complaint than the 
field or paddy worker of the East. Mr. Milne saw much 
of the wealth and gorgeousness of India, and in Kashmir 
enjoyed the hospitality of the governing prince; yet even 
while recording the splendour he thinks of the power of 
Britain as a beneficent strong shield; and, recalling the 
vyot living in hardship on the edge of destitution, expresses 
the hope that ‘‘ his importance will be more fully under- 
stood and his rise to salvation will be one supreme 
triumph in India; that and the opening outwards of the 
doors of Purdah.”’ 

Mr. Milne travelled to Asia by the customary liner, 
passing down the Suez Canal and coming to port at 
Bombay; and although such voyage has been described 
hardly fewer than a million times, he is able interestingly 
to do it again; for he has an eye for human character, 
especially for feminine charm, and pays tributes of ad- 
miration, not unmixed with fun, to his fellow-passengers, 
important and not-so-important, aboard. It is possible 
that the Englishman whose chin was “clad in faint, 
straggling patches of mouse-coloured wool’’; the tall 
husband, “‘ stout and roast-beefish ”’ ; the young bride who 
over the bridge-table frequently paused to stroke the 
cheek of her beloved ; the grave elderly General who was 
nicely snubbed for his unsociableness by ‘‘ Miss Columbia,”’ 
and the sundry wives without babies and therefore “‘ in 
danger of being waspish in tongue, snobbish in behaviour 
and lanternish of jaw,” seeing this book, will realise that 
a chiel was among them taking notes, and accordingly 
will—shall we say ?—bless. At Aden Mr. Milne, every- 


where the genial philosopher, mused on the love of 
Tommy Atkins for his mother; and then we come 
to a too tall story, a mighty fisherman’s tale, of a 


A Kingdom for Poets. Beyond the Himalayas; near by 
Solomon’s Throne and, below, the Jhelum at Srinagar. 
From “The Road to Kashmir,” by James Milne (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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whale being cut clean in half by the bow of a steamer, 
“its halves streaming away on each side, amid waves red 
with its blood.’ If Mr. Milne had witnessed that inei- 
dent we should have believed, but as it is . . . Anyhow, 
it was nice of him to have accepted it. After all, it hap- 
pened in the Red Sea, which long years ago was notorious 
for the historically miraculous. 

He writes well and enthusiastically about India, and 
plainly shows that he grew to love her beauty and mystery. 
Often his pen sings with gladness as he describes mountains 
and rivers and builded wonders—the Taj Mahal, of course, 
and old and new Delhi, Benares and other places where 
men have constructed and the ages have added sanctity. 
Naturally, because Kashmir was the country of his quest 
—I wish he had not called it the ‘“‘ sweetheart of the 
world,” as that is sloppy—his best passages are given 
to that country of rose gardens and purple mountains, 
and has made this writer, for one, envious of his oppor- 
tunity for visiting and seeing some of the natural glories 
of the world. But behind his frequent ecstasy of words 
is a persistent thought for and love of the common people 
who delve and after years of labour die, fighters and 
victims of the soil; and he ends with a note of pride and 
hope that we of England, as they of Asia, may hearken 
to and repeat. India endures. 

“Where is Babylonia ? Where is Assyria! Their names are 
but echoes of their dead splenaours. Ancient Egypt is only a 
Pharaoh’s mummy, so much dust and bauble rescued from the 
catacombs of the River Nile. But India, for all her age, possibly 


as great as theirs, is still vital, aye, and clamorous as to what 
the future may hold for her and hers.” 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


THE GARDEN OF FIDELITY.* 


“To keep these notes natural and useful to me I must 
keep one note from leading on to another, that I may not 
surrender myself to literature. Every note must come 
as a casual thought, then it will be my life. Neither Christ 
nor Buddha nor Socrates wrote a book, for to do that is 
to exchange life for a logical process.’’ William Butler 
Yeats’s method. of presenting ‘‘ Estrangement”’ recurs 
again and again to the reader’s mind as he interprets this 
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“autobiography ”’ of Flora Annie Steel—‘‘ a garden where 
one human soul had laid to rest his loves, his hopes, his 
fears ’’—for the notes, though welded into a whole, are yet 
so obviously jottings from a record that one gets a clear 
impression of the series of events that was her life. 

“ The Garden of Fidelity’ strikes the middle way of 
autobiography in our time. The raucous, strident ego is 
out of it, and the unrestrained facile one is out of it as 
well. Yet even so, the work conveys a just proportion 
of robustness and tenderness, and a conscious realisation 
of her own “‘ charm, vigour, personality, influence.” Flora 
Annie Steel had indeed a most rare equipment, the critical 
sense, combined with historical perspective, personal 
intensity and literary craft. 

She had .no illusions as to her own autocratic 
characteristics. When the natives of Kasur proposed 
that she become their Begum she interjects: ‘‘ What a 
tyrant I should have been! What a thorn in the side of 
any self-respecting government!’ And again: “I sup- 
pose I was over cocksure. I have always been told that. 
It has been my weakness and my strength all my life.” 
Once when a helpless secretary wailed to her husband : 
“Why don’t you keep your wife in order?” he got the 
amused reply: ‘‘ Take her for a month and try.’’ There 
is a fascination about this mature, ruthless integrity, 
caring nothing for government conventions, when one 
remembers her early self-portrait—a young girl with a 
round, red face—on arriving for the first time in India. 

In part her historical perspective can be judged by 
her literary craft. Her novels, acclaimed in England and 
America, were literary events in the India that she loved. 
But it is also in her observations on modern times that 
one appreciates her sane horizons. 

Her personal intensity was gargantuan; work to her 
“was the only anodyne—the one drug which enables you 
to present a bold front to the world.’”’ Events that might 
have broken a weaker nature were dismissed with a “ It 
was not exhilarating ’’ or welcomed with “‘ It was exhilarat- 
ing. Something quite new.” Even in this age of curiosity, 
of excursiveness and discursiveness, one is impressed by 
the thoroughness of her intention to know everything ; 
for she Was incapable of doing anything by halves. Swift 
in repartee, she found the gift at times a blessing and at 
times a curse, for ‘‘ it does not pay among stupid people, 
and a very large section of virtuous humanity is dread- 
fully stupid.’’ But her sense of humour carried her safely 
round many sharp corners. When visiting America (she 
was then sixty-seven years old) the emigration officer sent 
her to Ellis Island. Some months later, replying at a 
public dinner for the guests, one of whom was the American 
Ambassador, she apologised for having to speak for one 
who represented a country that, a short time before, had 
pronounced her to be suffering from senile decay. 

The modern theory that her violent urge for work was 
sex energy directed into different channels would have 
found little sympathy with Mrs. Steel. All her years in 
India the preoccupations of the native women, except 
the peasants, with sex questions disturbed her, for she 
herself had married without love, and knowing absolutely 
nothing of the facts of life. There are very few allusions 
to her husband in this volume which, while drawing the 
Victorian curtain on intimate, personal relationships, gives 
a vivid picture of the personality who pulls the cord. 


G. F. 


THE FAITH OF MR. FAUSSET. 


Mr. Hugh I’Anson Fausset is already noted for the 
series of volumes in which he has dealt with the inner lives 
of such remarkable literary characters as Donne and 
Cowper, Tolstoy and Coleridge. In the book before me* 
he turns from the study of the individual to enter his 
plea for a new romanticism, in which he takes occasion to 
cross swords with Professor Irving Babbitt, and other 
exponents of what is sometimes called now the ‘“‘ New 


* “The Proving of Psyche.” 


By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 
12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Humanism.” Briefly put, he accuses Professor Babbitt 
and his friends of a certain lack of imaginative insight. 
It is the old story ; between mysticism and robust common 
sense there is often but little sympathy. The one speaks 
of hard formalism; the other retorts with indeterminate 
enthusiasms and vapid emotionalism. Mr. Fausset makes 
the point that his opponents look out from their humanistic 
citadel chiefly in the direction of France, where, as in 
other Latin and Catholic countries, the discord between 
the northern spirit and Mediterranean culture is less 
profound than in England or Germany. Romanticism in 
France, it may be true, has been characterised by sensational 
excess; but in England the Romantic movement, under 
such leaders as Keats and Wordsworth, can scarcely be 
described as a worship of self-indulgent lotus-eating, point- 
ing the way, in Mr. Babbitt’s words, to a ‘“ pathological 
hyperesthesia.”’ 

Something, says Mr. Fausset, was withered in the 
generations that witnessed the outbreak of the War. They 
have lost their idealism ; they cannot believe in anything 
—not even in democracy or the League of Nations; they 
must have something to help them in their struggle to 
begin, in the words of Erich Remarque, “ the disentangle- 
ment of Life and Death.”’ The early part of his book is 
an attempt to formulate a faith in which intelligence need 
no longer prove fatal to imagination, in the hope that a 
demonstration of the necessity and possibility of such a 
faith may at all events generate an atmosphere in which 
the creative spirit can renew itself. He begins with a 
chapter on ‘‘ The Disease of Dualism.’’ The rise of con- 
science is the first symptom of a divided being. In pre- 
logical times self-consciousness did not exist, and there- 
fore (as Mr. Barfield writes) ‘‘ the dualism, objective, sub- 
jective, is fundamental neither psychologically, historically 
nor philosophically.”” The savage must originally have 
been without conscience, for the conscienceless savage 
exists in the infant of to-day, and therefore must have 
existed in the infancy of the human race. The arrival of 
the conscience, which is but one aspect of self-conscious- 
ness, signifies that the individual has become aware of his 
detachment from the natural world. His intelligence is no 
longer one with his instinct. And as soon as he becomes 
aware of this separation, conscious of a disturbance in the 
original unity of his being, he begins to direct his efforts 
towards adjusting the conflicting forces so as to achieve 


. an equilibrium. 


A primitive monism thus gives way to a conscious dualism 
which in turn must evolve into a higher monism if disaster 
is to be avoided. So soon as reason begins to hold and 
beat back the forces of instinct, there is an end to the 
harmony of balanced opposites which seemed so stable ; 
and the dualism which once inspired a combative zest 
degenerates into a wasteful conflict. If man is to survive 
he can no longer afford to be at war with himself, any 
more than he can afford to go to war with his neighbours. 

The road to redemption, Mr. Fausset writes, almost 
inevitably passes through a desert. ‘‘ For the sake of the 
ultimate welfare of humanity,” says Renan, “ there are 
centuries condemned to scepticism and unmorality. To 
get from the beautiful, poetical world of the naive peoples 
we have to pass through the atomic and mechanical world.” 
For more than a century the motive force of man’s spiritual 
life has been this search to discover some harmony between 
his mind and nature. In his battle with the universe, 


waged for a lasting peace, there have been temporary 
treaties. 


“Apollo or the Classicist has made the treaties: Dionysus 
or the Romantic has broken them. And the only true peace 
will be the positive one in which both creatively combine in that 
‘new Apollo,’ which Mr. Abercrombie has finely described as: 


“god of the life that knows itself, 
Made of eternal being, but made with power 
To overcome the infinite and shape it 
Into the beauty of mortality.’ 


And it is because we are increasingly conscious of this, of the 
necessity of that informed monism which we have tried to 


define, that there is little possibility of another classical 
compromise.” 


SUPPLEMENT TO ‘“ THE BOOKMAN,” 
CHRISTMAS, 1929. 


Frem a drawing by HELEN WILSON, Maras. Mauo Diver. 
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For your classicist has always been for compromise, 
your romanticist a rebel. Classicism has always to some 
extent implied the acceptance of half-truths ; technique 
has inevitably quenched its spirit. ‘‘ The classicist seeks 
to fit himself into the frame of his time; the romantic 
seeks to create a frame for the timeless.’’ This struggle 
between Dionysus and Apollo, in effect, is a condition of 
man’s development. It is the age-long struggle between 
the static and the dynamic, between logic and sensibility. 

Jesus, concludes our author, was the first Romantic to 
naturalise and humanise the ideal, and the secret of the 
deeper consciousness that would at length reconcile in- 
stinct with reason is contained in His teaching. It was 
He who through the harmony of His own nature perceived 
the harmonious aim that governed the activities of nature 
and underlay her apparent discords. He may justly be 
called the first true Romantic, but He differed from all 
others in the perfection of His naturalness. Through Him, 
for a short while, mankind has been granted a prospect 
which paganism had never conceived. He had shown that 
imagination and morality, the human and the natural, 
could be reconciled. He had resolved the duality of life 
at a time when mankind was just beginning to realise its 
existence, but he was not understood, and organised 
Christianity lapsed again into dualism. Yet a world which 
possessed the Gospels could realise, however dimly, that 
“the state of opposition, which seemed inevitable in the 
advance from the primitive to the conscious, is not final 
and irremediable, but a condition of growth towards a 
truer unity.” 

The second part of ‘‘ The Proving of Psyche ’”’ is taken 
up with a critical examination of Professor Irving Babbitt’s 
books—‘‘ The New Laokoon,”’ ‘‘ Rousseau and Romanti- 
cism ” and ‘“‘ Democracy and Leadership.’’ And, finally, 
the conclusion is reached that ‘‘a romanticism that in- 
cludes the classical virtues is more necessary to the salvation 
of the modern Western world than a classicism which 
opposes romantic vices.’’ A thoughtful and stimulating 
book, written eloquently and 
with enthusiasm—the sort of 
book that we might expect from 
so earnest a student of Keats. 


E. H. Lacon Watson. 


CAGLIOSTRO.* 


Whether individual evolution 
produced Count Cagliostro from 
Joseph Balsamo—the Sublime 
Copht, Prophet, Healer and 
Contemplateur des temps from the 
young Sicilian rogue, remained 
an open question when Mr. W. R. 
Trowbridge, writing in 1gI0, 
believed that he had proved the 
contrary. Mr. Frank King, in 
his new study of the subject, 
attempts to set aside the thesis ; 
but it remains open still. The 
notion of an unity between the 
adventurous pair is desirable for 
his general purpose, which be- 
longs to the world of romance ; 
otherwise his hero would come 
forth on the plane of events full 
grown and equipped, but with 
no past behind him. It is not 
possible and there can be no need 
to recite here the escapades 
which made Sicily inhospitable 
for Balsamo, or to tell of Cag- 
liostro emerging from compara- 
tive obscurity in the splendour 
of Egyptian Masonry, to effect a 

* “Cagliostro, the Last of the 


Sorcerers.”” By Frank King. 18s. 
(Jarrolds.) 


From “Cagliostro,” by Frank King (Jarrolds). 


peaceful conquest of the whole Masonic world, and in- 
cidentally also of princes and prince-bishops—the noble and 
rich everywhere. The story at large is in many serious 
books and many casual memorials. So also is Cagliostro’s 
dominion over Cardinal de Rohan with the help of Alchemy 
and the Elixir of Life; and so in fine is the part he played 
unwillingly in the great scandal of the Diamond Necklace. 

Mr. King points out, with considerable truth, that 
several studies and memorials of the subject, those of the 
past more especially, and one of my own included, were 
possibly concerned with the marvellous rather than a 
search for realities. There is no protest to offer in my 
particular case, for the negligible thing in question belongs 
to some forty years since ; but the opinion is cited because 
Mr. King’s “ portrait’ is in fact the latest contribution 
to the mythical side. As a pictorial narrative it is either 
the best of its kind or as good as any; but it depends on 
inventions everywhere. Whether he unfolds character— 
and this is his affirmed object—whether he gives intimate 
scenes from private life and chronicles ¢éte-d-téte talks, or 
whether he is transferring material from other records, 
he is always in the romance of the business. Even on the 
side of fact, both actual and alleged, he has always a province 
to colour, usually with the help of dialogue. No one 
knows better than he, and no one half so well, about the 
family debates in Palermo over the scapegrace Joseph 
Balsamo, who aspired to be a man and a gentleman at the 
age of thirteen ; no previous reporter was present in such 
propria persona at the first interview between the youthful 
aspirant—Cagliostro or Joseph, as you please—and the 
mysterious adept instructor, Althotas. The loving inter- 
course with Lorenza, before and after she may have become 
Seraphina, before and after her marriage, are delineated 
with great wealth of detail. We see their hearts laid bare 
to one another and are witnesses of their inmost life. It 
makes a good story ; but it is nothing more. It is of con- 
siderable interest to read over the volume side by side with 
the subdued and undecorated apologia of Mr. Trowbridge. 
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It must be said further that Mr. King has failed in 
reasonable discrimination over the great mass of his 
materials. I am in complete agreement when he con- 
demns as spurious the pretended Cagliostro Memoirs of 
the Marquis de Luchet ; but this verdict notwithstanding, 
we are supplied, more or less verbatim, with de Luchet’s 
sensational chapter on the ceremonial reception of the 
Junior Magus by the more exalted, more mysterious and 
Senior Adept, Saint-Germain, all of which is pure inven- 
tion throughout. The volume is open to criticism other- 
wise on every side. Knowing nothing of historical Free- 
masonry, Mr. King presents a ridiculous account of the 
great Templar Order of the Strict Observance, and repro- 
duces with fictitious particulars the preposterous story 
of Lorenza’s initiation, with her husband, at a supposed 
Observance Lodge in London. As regards the Egyptian 
Rite, he is not aware that its Rituals are extant in the 
Library of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, and also in a 
variant version which was printed at full length, now 
many years ago, in the French Martinistic Review entitled 
L’Initiation. One of his illustrations, lettered as represent- 
ing “the Holy Operations of Egyptian Masonry,’ has 
nothing to do with the subject, and has appeared from 
time immemorial in books and in book catalogues. An 
account of the German I/luminati is at sea in many direc- 
tions, more especially as regards the ceremonial of reception 
into its First Degree, and the supposed meeting between 
Cagliostro and Baron von Knigge. But matters are perhaps 
at their worst respecting the great historical Rite of the 
Philalethes, which it is practically certain that Cagliostro 
never visited, except in the lying chronicle of Christian’s 
“Histoire de la Magie.”’ It is regrettable also that the 
frontispiece, which reproduces the title of Michael Maier’s 
“ Tripus Aureus ”’ (probably from ‘‘ Museum Hermeticum ’’) 
is lettered as from the same alchemist’s ‘“‘ Atalanta Fugiens ” 
—a very different work. Among minor points, it is difficult 
to see why the Count Alessandro Cagliostro answers to any 
strict definition of the term sorcerer; but if the allocation 
is tolerable, there emerges another difficulty, this being 
why he is described in Mr. King’s title as the last of that 
ancient if not honourable race. He did not especially 
divine the secrets of futurity in oracles of lots; but if 
he did now and then, under pressure, the world at the 
present moment abounds in the same art, and in the 
advertisements of its professors. 

It should be said in conclusion that Mr. King’s introduc- 
tion, which does not belong to his story, offers sound 
criticism throughout, and his appendices are also good. 
Meanwhile we are waiting still for an adequate life of the 
Magus; and having regard to a new spirit of research 
which has produced several volumes of prime historical 
importance in the French occult schools, it is not impossible 
that from one of those quarters we may have a contribution 
to the debate which will mark an epoch. Indeed the last 
ten years have given us things from these sources which 
should not have been overlooked altogether by the most 
recent English biographer, e.g. Dr. Marc Haven’s study 
of the great Copht as an ‘“ unknown master” and the 
so-called Evangile of Cagliostro—a curious text, and one 
the authenticity of which apparently has not so far been 
called in question. 

ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 


THE RUSSIAN ENIGMA.* 


I was in Helsingfors in January, 1926, when M. Boris 
Cederholm arrived from Solovetsky, in the White Sea, 
where he had been a prisoner of the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment. We spent three or four afternoons together, and 
he told me, slowly and painfully, as one still numbed by 
his experiences, of what he had gone through. I have 
not seen or heard from him since. But the narrative which 


* “In the Clutches of the Tcheka.”” By Boris Cederholm. 


15s. (Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ Humanity Uprooted.’”’ By Maurice 

Hindus. 15s. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Popular Poetry in Soviet 

ll By George Patrick. (University of California 
SS. 


he now publishes is in close detail the same as he related 
then. 

Some who are unfamiliar with present Russian condi- 
tions will be inclined to dismiss the story as a fantastic 
exaggeration. But no one who listened to the man, as I 
did, could doubt the truth of his words. An ex-commander 
in the Imperial Russian Navy, a Finnish subject, he 
visited Leningrad to negotiate a big contract for a South 
American firm. He met with constant delays, was even- 
tually arrested by the political police, imprisoned for some 
months in the notorious Sphalernia in Leningrad, and 
finally sentenced to exile in Solovetsky, the White Sea 
prison camp, as a spy. 

At first he avoided transfer by a hunger strike, which 
brought him to the point of death, but in the following 
summer, when the ice-bound seas were again free, he was 
sent off. After a comparatively short stay in Solovetsky, 
his release was secured through the active intervention of 
the Finnish Government. Short as that stay was, it left 
him for the time a physical and almost mental wreck. 

M. Cederholm’s narrative of prison conditions is the 
more convincing because it is told with almost stark sim- 
plicity. There are in the Solovetsky group to-day about 
twenty-seven thousand political prisoners and criminals, 
ranging from professors, bishops and priests, under- 
graduates and gentlewomen, to murderers. The horrors 
of their life, the injustices, semi-starvation and cruelty can 
scarce be realised. Nothing that Kennan told of the 
miseries of the political exiles in Siberia in Tsarist days 
equals this tragic narrative. One feels, after reading it, 
impelled to call a crusade against those who have made it 


possible. 


Mr. Maurice Hindus shows other aspects of Soviet Russia. 
I was at first somewhat repulsed by the didactic manner 
of his earlier chapters, but apart from this, ‘‘ Humanity 
Uprooted ” is one of the most valuable books written on 
the Communist State in recent years. Mr. Hindus is an 
American Jew, born in Russia and knowing Russian, who 
emigrated in childhood and settled in New York. Return- 
ing to Russia as an American correspondent, he spent a 
considerable time travelling in the villages and country 
towns and living among the people. As a Jew he was 
cut off from contact with most of the intellectual classes, 
for anti-Judaism is still strong among them. But he saw 
the Communists at home, the officials of Moscow, the 
workers and the peasants, and has given us a picture more 
faithful and detailed than any other that I know. These 
pages help one to realise why it is that, despite faults 
innumerable and horrors unspeakable, the Soviet State 
is still strong. Mr. Hindus reveals the life of the workers 
who form Russia’s new aristocracy All that is good is 
kept forthem. At Irkutsk for example only trade unionists 
are allowed to use the pleasure boats on the river. The 
best seats at the theatre, free entertainment, the pick of 
the housing accommodation, the first choice of food, light 
taxation and educational privileges are their monopoly. 
Even in the queue waiting outside a cinema the girl whose 
dress shows her to be a non-proletarian is sent to the end 
of the line. 

From the workers spring the super-aristocracy, the 
Communists, the political fanatics who strive to rise above 
all human emotions of pity, gentleness and sympathy. 
“It is hardness that distinguishes the Russian Communist 
from other radicals and revolutionaries in the world,” 
writes Mr. Hindus. ‘“ To him nothing must matter but 
the cause. He has quaffed so deep of agony and ecstasy 
that nothing holds any terror for him, or even surprise. 
He is the most supremely self-confident man in the world, 
overcome with something that is akin to omniscience.” 
A somewhat overdrawn picture maybe, but with far more 
truth in it than many would care to admit. 

Like all qualified observers, Mr. Hindus sees that the 
real struggle of Communism will be with the peasant. He 
is essentially the individualist, and the very aim of the 
Communists to arouse and educate him makes him the more 
dangerous. ‘“‘ They are fanning his self-respect, his spirit 
of independence, his very militancy. They are constantly 


; fellow brothers of Christ,” says the poet 
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impressing him with the importance of 


political power, of social organisation. They 
are helping him to create the most formid- 
able organised body on earth—a vast net- 
work of co-operatives and soviets, of which 
he is always an integral and audible part.” 
Mr. Hindus envisages a great conflict 
ahead between Communist Russia and the 
outer world. Despite the Kellogg Pact, 
Russia is convinced that she cannot escape 
awar. This war will start with Poland, but 
will before its end stretch out far beyond 
Poland’s limits and be one of the most cruel 
and merciless that the world has known. 
The third book on my list, Mr. George 
Patrick’s “‘ Popular Poetry in Soviet Russia,” 
published by the University of California, 
gives a large number of deeply significant 
extracts from the new peasant poets who 
have sprung up since the revolution. Mr. 
Hindus would have us believe that religion 
has collapsed in Russia. Mr. Patrick quotes 
contemporary writers who are constantly 
appealing to Christ. The tragic Essenin con- 
stantly painted Christ as the suffering friend 
of the suffering peasant. ‘We are the 


Kloyev. 

Demyan Bedny, the favourite poet of the 
Communists, strikes another note, as in the 
““Workman’s Hymn 


“ Rise, ye brothers; rise, ye sisters ! 
To the ranks, ye steel-tempered fighters ! 
The light of the Future’s sun 
Already shines on the banner of crimson. 


“If the faith in equality and eternity 
Is not a lie, or a wicked jest ; 
If the rebellion is not a blasphemy, 
Then the struggle is not madness.” 


Russia is to-day more than ever the enigma 
of the world. Our ideals, our inhibitions 
and dreams of human progress, seem 
shattered against its granite front. These three books 
enable us to see something of the nature of the 
sphinx that perplexes the West. A fourth volume 
that is a useful supplement to these has just been pub- 
lished in Paris, “Le Nuit qui vient de 1l’Orient,”’ by 
M. Serge de Chessin (Libraire Hachette), which gives the 
viewpoint of the old intellectuals, written by one well 
qualified for his task. F. A. MACKENZIE. 


MR. SWAFFER OF LONDON— 
HIS BOOK.* 


As Edgar Wallace says in the foreword of this instructive 
work: ‘I shall like all the unpleasant things Swaffer says 
about the people I dislike and hate his references to my 
friends,’ and many of us will read the book with curiosity 
and yet more with simple pleasure in its wit and humanity. 
What I wanted to say as I turned the pages was—‘‘ I 
agree with you there,’ and ‘‘ No, indeed, that is not so.” 
I felt as if I were having a chat with a friend, a good old 
gossip. The worst of it was the chat was one-sided, and 
now, when I am getting my word in, I find Mr. Swaffer 
has clapped on the hat of his picture and gone home. 

Yet there are so many things I wish to say that not 
even the absence of the author shall deter me. For one 
thing Mr. Swaffer has satisfied my curiosity and I am 
grateful. I like to know that boys and girls who have had 
no helpers, no education, no chances, have succeeded. 
It gladdens me to learn that Alfred Wolmark was a White- 
chapel boy, Al Jolson born in a Russian ghetto, Albert 
Herman Woods a poor Jewish lad in the Bowery, that 
Maeterlinck is a peasant and that Sir Thomas Lipton 
began by sleeping under the counter of a grocer’s shop, 

* “ Hannen Swaffer’s Who’s Who.” 15s. (Hutchinson.) 


Hannen Swaffer as Joseph 
Simpson sees him. 
From “ Hannen Swaffer’s Who's Who” (Hutchinson). 


and that—talking of sleep—Tom Webster lay on an 
Embankment seat for three nights and that the nights were 
rainy. It is good to know these men are making as much 
—or more, much more—than the Eton and Oxford product. 


_ You see, I also have my prejudices. 


Mr. Swaffer, being many-sided, crams all the sides into 
this intimate book. Very generous of him, a bit too 
generous, for it becomes my business to try to survey 
each in this review. Let us begin with an example of 
his gravity, as when he said to Harry Lauder, “ Tell me 
about your meanness,”’ and the one-man-show gave him 
the truth. ‘‘ When you’ve started working in a coal-mine 
and then got a job singing songs on tour for {2 a week 
and you’ve walked round from door to door every Saturday 
night to find cheap lodgings so that you can send a shilling 
extra to your wife and bairn, ye get mean—and ye stay 
like that.” 

Noel Coward sometimes regards Swaffer as his chief 
enemy, but the truth is—‘‘ I am the enemy of the shallow- 
ness for which he stands and the trivialities which he 
glorifies—a Noel Coward play is a cocktail with a cherry 
picked off the floor.” 

Again the truth. “Constance Collier wrote two plays 
with Ivor Novello. One is not as bad as the other. The 
trouble about Ivor Novello is that he can do most things 
a little. And never mind what spiteful people say, he is 
really a very charming young man. I do wish he could 
act. I do wish he could write plays. I do wish he could 
compose music. You see, he does all these things, so it 
would be much better if he did them well.” Probably both 
young men wish that Swaffer could not write, for he does 
it too well. So also Horatio Bottomley, who once de- 
manded that Robert Bridges should write something or 
retire. ‘‘ Since then Bottomley has written ‘ The Ballad of 
Maidstone Gaol.’ He’s done some retiring himself.” 
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Not that Mr. Swaffer means all he says. At least I 
think not. Let us take for example his comment on a 
well-known doctor whom he otherwise appeared to like. 
He was speaking of the doctor with regard to a patient— 
‘upon whom he operated once and over whose funeral 
he took the most elaborate care.’ Nor is he always 
accurate. The idea of Mr. Galsworthy (who did not found 
the P.E.N.) being hurt because Gilbert Frankau left it, 
is of course only a bit of elfin humour. Little dogs yap 
about their performances—they have no language but a 
yap. 

What good stories Mr. Swaffer tells. He wrote to 
Somerset Maugham asking how his name should be pro- 
nounced, and Maugham replied, ‘‘ My name rhymes with 
Waugham, as in waugham day.’’ How shrewd, too, are 
his comments! What a memory he has! ‘“ When I 
remember that it was Lloyd George who won the War, 
I always remember that Bottomley’s poster ‘To Hell 
with Serbia!’ was all along the Strand on the same day 
that Lloyd George was opposing Asquith’s desire to join 
in the War, and that, on the same day too, Northcliffe was 
saying, ‘ Not one British soldier shall leave England. We 
will see to that.’ It shows how we all change, doesn’t 

What a lot he has seen. It was he who went to take a 
photograph of General Booth after his death. ‘‘ General 
Booth’s bloodless face was as white as his long whiskers, 
as white as the pillow on which he lay. He was marble. 
He was dead. Yet, even in death he was dominant... . 
I shall never forget the tyranny of his look.’’ And his 
epigrams! Hear him describe the difference between a 
fool and a theologian—‘‘ A fool knows nothing about 
anything and a theologian everything about nothing.” 
Again—‘‘ Unless the Church speaks out its tongue will 
rot.” 

Here is a man from whom I differ on many subjects— 
one of them probably being his opinion of me—but for 
whom I have a sincere respect. 

Take him by and large he is on the side of the angels, 
and here is a last word—‘‘ England to-day is passing 
through a very troublous stage. The country is hard up. 
Millions of people are disillusioned. We are moving on to 
broader ideas of liberty 

Your hope, Mr. Swaffer, and mine. 

C. A. Dawson 


A FRIEND OF BOSWELL’'S.* 


The friendship between Johnson’s biographer and the 
Rev. William Johnston Temple, Rector of Mamhead in 
Devon and afterwards Vicar of St. Gluvias in Cornwall, 
must have been an attraction of opposites. It was not 
only that, as Mr. Bettany says, ‘‘ the one was a Tory and 
a wine-bibber and the other a Whig and a water-drinker.”’ 
They were temperamentally poles asunder. Boswell was 
a cheerful reprobate, amorous as well as bibulous, who 
often swore repentance—but was he sober when he swore ? 
Temple, on the other hand, was a gloomy and disgruntled 
puritan. 

“ No literary man of his time,”’ writes Mr. Bettany (and 
though he was a very mediocre writer, the disappointment 
of his literary ambitions was one of Temple’s main 
grievances), ‘‘ seems to have been so atrabilious, not even 
Smollett. In whatever company or place he finds himself 
he grumbles and ‘ grouses.’ The quiet and monotony of 
Cornwall and the bustle and variety of Londen are equally 
odious to him. Himself a reserved and taciturn person, 
he is perpetually lamenting the absence of ‘ tolerable con- 
versation ’; and when he gets it he belittles it. Not even 
his nearest and dearest are immune from his embittered 
comment... .” 

The following is a typical passage from his diary : 

“Rode with C. to Boconnoc: a long and fatiguing ride. 
In the evening Gr. epigrams, not over decent. Surprised and 
something disgusted at the strain of the conversation and loose- 
ness of sentiment. Took wine till they forgot themselves : 

* “Diaries of William Johnston Temple: 1780-1796.” 
Edited with a Memoir by Lewis Bettany. 21s. (Oxford Press.) 


early times at Cambridge; their companions there ; their fates 
since : whether proud or vain: both thought themselves black- 
guards: much repetition. How does wine make the most sensible 
people trifle !’’ 


About no one was Temple more censorious than about 
James Boswell. 

“‘B. irregular in conduct and manners; selfish, indelicate, 
thoughtless ; no sensibility or feeling for others, who have not 
his coarse and rustic strength and spirits.” 

Yet the friendship between the two men lasted from their 
student days until Boswell’s death, and Boswell’s extra- 
ordinarily frank letters, first published some seventy years. 
ago, could only have been written to one with whom the 
writer was not only intimate but for whom he felt affection. 
So that Temple must after all have had his attractive side. 

His diaries at any rate were worth publishing. Laconic 
as the entries usually are, they do convey a picture of the 
manners of their time as well as giving insight into an 
unfortunate but not uninteresting temperament; while 
the terse little characterisations, if rarely amiable, are 
often vivid. Nor was this morose parson without his 
moments of happiness. 

“Sir Thomas Beauchamp & his daughter with Mr. Bum- 
garten the Musician (now retained by them for the instruction 
of the young ladies), came to dinner by appointment. Miss B. 
played admirably, tho’ they say without ear. Amiable, good- 
humoured, friendly people. . . . Rowed on the lake by moon- 
light. Nothing could be more calm & serene : the water as 
smooth & clear as a mirrour, reflecting the moon, the stars & 


the dark shadows of the Trees: the Moon threw a gentle light 
over some of them : nothing could be more delicious.” 


Mr. Bettany’s memoir and introductions are scholarly 
and interesting. F. B. 


PHANTOM WALLS.* 


This is the solidest piece of ‘“ phantomry’”’ that has. 
been issued in our day. Whether one agrees or not with 
the great physicist’s tacit contentions that ‘the next 
world ”’ is interdependent or interlived with this, even the 
most hardened scientist will, one thinks, be unable to deny 
that he has proved the following : (1) That the objective ‘‘sur- 
vival’’ phenomena and their genuineness seem overwhelm- 
ing in their variety and minuteness. (2) That it is the 
mathematicians who have riddled materialist science 
rather than the biologists or the psychologists. (3) That 
‘‘ materialist ’’ science, as such, to-day literally has no 
existence. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, with his own peculiar modesty and large- 
mindedness, adduces in what is really ‘‘a guide to the 
world invisible ’’ evidence of the most definite, even con- 
crete nature, to show that man is a spirit, and that his 
real home is in the stars (for which read “ ether ’’) rather 
than here, where he is but a sojourner for a little time. 
That all the really significant phenomena of existence 
take place in the ether rather than in matter, and that 
scientists, everywhere, however sceptical, are being forced 
willy-nilly to look for origins in the former rather than in 
the latter. 

His tentative contention that “‘ life and mind are some- 
thing superadded to the material universe” is, one 
imagines, strongly open to doubt. There is a certain 
‘dualism ’’ about it that challenges. 

That ultimately “ life ’’ will be found to be the only 
thing existing, and that matter is but a form, a temporary 
form, of life (for which read “‘ spirit ’’), I feel as certain as 
one can be in what is to-day a world of thought-flux. 

The curious thing about this well written book is its. 
logic. It never asserts. It always adduces proof. And it 
would seem to the looker-on to complete that extraordinary 
reversal of réles in our day in which it is the “ spiritualist ’”” 
who relies upon concrete facts and the materialist upon 
theory. 

I believe that some at least of Sir Oliver’s imaginings. 
about the effect of scientific proof of survival upon the 
churches will be ultimately found to be wide of the mark. 


* “ Phantom Walls.’’ By Sir Oliver Lodge. 5s. (Hodder &. 
Stoughton.) 


Sir Ouiver Looce. 


SUPPLEMENT TO “‘ THE BOOKMAN,”’ 
CHRISTMAS, 1929. 


From a drawing by FRANK E, SLATER. 
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But they are intensely interesting and stimulating. He 
appears, for instance, to think that it will make certain 
doctrinal acceptances much easier for the average man— 
and it must always be remembered that Sir Oliver is first 
and foremost a good churchman. 

This is in contradistinction to the view held by increas- 
ing numbers to-day—that the proof of survival will 
challenge much of the dogma of all churches whilst, on the 
other hand, emphasising the central principle of the Christian 
churches at least. 

There is something of ‘“‘ revelation ’’ in this little book, 
for which I prophesy record-breaking sales, especially 
amongst those who will disagree. That is the feeling one 
gets as one reads that the nations of the world are standing 
on the threshold of an entirely new revelation of survival, 
based upon the foundation of concrete demonstration as 
opposed to relying solely upon the older trust in “ faith.”’ 

Something that will arouse fierce controversy is the 
writer's claim that if personality survives as memory and 
identity in man, it must also survive in the lower animals 
—the dog, etc. Its logic however seems unchallengeable. 

One other thing. It is the only book I have read which 
really does lift some of the veils from the Einstein relativity 
for the average mind. It also succeeds in bringing some- 
thing of the magnitude of space to realisation, 

There is something so “‘ lovable ” about the mind behind 
“Phantom Walls’ that, even whilst sometimes here and 
there dissenting as the writer does, it disarms antagonism 
and stimulates criticism—surely the happiest of combina- 
tions. 

The chapters upon modern psychic phenomena are 
balanced and restrained. But they seem to prove beyond 
reasonable doubt that prophecy is a power latent in man ; 
that the materialisation of ‘‘ ghosts’ is as well proved as 
anything is likely to be proved in this mundane world ; 
that ectoplasm in its various forms is substantial fact, not 
fancy ; and, finally, that we can sometimes speak with our 
dead. In Sir Oliver Lodge’s own words: ‘... the 
evidence is that the whole personality survives, with a 
character and powers similar to those displayed by the old 
bodily organism.” 

It is now for the champions of death, if there be any 
left, to disprove what would seem to be not Sir Oliver's 
assertions, but his “‘ facts.’’ 


SHaw DEsMoND. 


MAGIC REAL AND UNREAL.* 


In one of these poems, entitled ‘‘ The Inspiration,” 
Lord Dunsany writes : 


“An inspiration flew, 
Hushing the evening air, 
Thrilling the twilight through 
With something wistful and rare. 


*‘I felt the brush of its wings 
As it came sheer through space, 
From the place of immortal things, 
Near to this very place... 


“Tt needed nothing of us 
But the mere stroke of a pen, 
And I knew that the ravenous 
Years could not conquer it then... 


= “And unto whom it was sent, 
Silently, rapidly, 
On and away it went, 
For it was not for me.” 


These lines define usefully the kind of experience which 
he most frequently seeks to evoke, and also the limits of 
his power as a poet. Like A. E, and other Irish poets, he 
believes that there are ‘‘ windows in the soul through which 
can be seen images created not by human but by the 
divine imagination.” The words are A. E.’s, but although 
Lord Dunsany has formulated no mystical doctrine, he 
clearly shares in a less degree and with less intensity this 
conception of a life which lies above and beyond the 
human, peopled by beings whose motives mortal man may 


* “ Fifty Poems.” By Lord Dunsany. 53s. (Putnams.) 


divine in moments of inspiration, and whose visitations 
are not the delusions of self-begotten fantasy but the 
informing breath of a higher reality. It is of such visitors 
that he writes in ‘“‘ The Riders ”’ : 


“Who treads those level lands of gold, 
The level fields of mist and air, 
And rolling mountains manifold, 
And towers of twilight over there ? 


‘‘No mortal foot upon them strays, 
No archer in the towers dwells ; 
But feet too airy for our ways 
Go up and down their hills and dells.” 


Or again in ‘‘ Ode to a Dublin Critic ’’ he records the 
same experience : 


“Through steely gaps that I have known 
In mirage mountains, upon wings 

‘Has my imagination flown : 
To bring you news of magic things... 


‘By walls of cities not of Earth 
All wild my winged dreams have run ; 
And known the demons that had birth 
In planets of another sun.” 


The danger which dogs the poet who seeks communion 
with such supra-mundane regions is lest the magic things 
of which he claims to bring news should be unreal and 
fortuitous. The true magician creates in himself a centre 
of power. By submitting himself to a reality beyond the 
personal, he makes his own being more real. He draws 
the timeless into a world of time, the infinite into the finite. 
This is a very different and far more difficult adventure 
than a flight of fancy into the empyrean. And Lord 
Dunsany, who feels the brush of inspiration’s wings but is 
not wholly possessed by it, is more often a fugitive than a 
seer. He describes indeed his aim as being 

‘“To seize some shape we can see, 
That others may keep 
Its moment of mystery, 
Then go to our sleep.” 
Yet he seldom quite succeeds in reconciling sight with 
inevitable insight, or in expressing through the fair shape 
the unfathomable mystery. The country for example on 
the other side of the moon— 
‘* Gleaming with eerie beauty, 
Continents bright, and the seas 


Lucid as palest sapphires 
Sold by the Cingalese,”’ 


is a choice and private fantasy. And of the dreams, 
‘“‘ whose glittering crops extend 
At moonrise through the wealds,” 
those which he has gathered “ in common fields ’’ are more 
real than those ‘‘ gathered at World’s End.’’ For in the 
common fields his inventive fancy is corrected and deepened 
by the folk memory. The “ clear wild note ” for example, 
of which he sings in ‘‘ The Enchanted People,” comes 
from ‘‘ the hidden dells of a moorland people.’ It is 
immemorial as the hills and charged with 


old immortal things out of fable 
That danced young on the height. 


And again in such poems as ‘“‘ A Moment ’’ and is Night ”’ 
he evokes, in the one by contemplation of a fish in a pool, 
in the other through the vast silence of the desert, the 
mystery of an elemental life too deep for fancy to em- 
broider. The evocation even in these poems is faint, 
but at least it takes us beyond the shallow waters within 
hearing of the great deep. Not all however of Lord 
Dunsany’s poems are concerned with the dream life of 
fancy or imagination. Some of them, such as the sonnets 
“A Dirge of Victory ” and ‘“‘ To the Fallen Irish Soldiers, 
treat movingly and with dignity of contemporary events ; 1n 
others, such as ‘‘ The Forsaken Windmill,’’ he is a peinted 
critic of modernity ; in others, such as “ Lady Blayn,’”’ he 
deftly mixes wit with humour. And if very much of his 
verse is occasional in the sense that it is not dictated by 
an urgent creative impulse, it always reveals a delicate 
touch, an artistry both of words and of moods. 


Hucu I’A. FAusseEt. 
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THE FLOWER OF LIFE.* 


Is it Robert Louis Stevenson who says in effect that it 
is better to travel than to arrive? Anyway there is a 
tincture of subtle and sardonic humour, possibly uncon- 
scious, in that utterance, particularly as it applies to 
artists and even more particularly as it applies to literary 
artists. Because we are all of us always travelling and 
never, any of us, arriving at our destination. Our aim is 
to achieve perfection, though we know that perfection 
never has been and probably cannot be achieved. Still 
we try. We struggle on towards the goal of our aspira- 
tions. Incidentally we do work that seems even to us 
to be rather good; we now and again create what is 
popularly acclaimed as a masterpiece. Nevertheless we 
are not satisfied. Our best as yet might have been so much 
better. Where others vaunt our triumphs we deplore 
our failures. There is no finality in art. 

And yet we who look on do sometimes happen across work 
which is so indisputably great as to reduce mere academic 
criticism to vapid impertinence. 

Such a piece of work, I do verily believe, is Thomas 
Burke’s latest book, ‘‘ The Flower of Life.’’ More—I go 
beyond craven belief and assert that this book contains 
at least one passage ineludibly destined to immortality. 
I hope no other critic has quoted it. Even so, for the sheer 
delight in transcribing this passage, here it is : 

“Life is a novel dreamed by God in a garden and never 
written. We are its characters, and our tale is never fully told. 
Because of this we are fretful. At the end we feel that this is 
not the end, that we have not fulfilled ourselves. But it may 
be that the only fulfilment asked of us, scholar and saint and 
simple, is that we shall catch the fragrance of that garden, and 
find it beautiful. It may be that there is but one sin that for 
ever shuts the sinner from the friendship of God—to mock this 
garden of rose and thorn, and call it a mire.” 

For twenty years or so I have been exhausting my 
superlatives in appreciation of the work of Thomas Burke. 
He has received at other hands a fair meed of praise, 
popularity and pelf. He has most emphatically never 
received that consideration overdue to him as a sincere 
and consummate artist. In ‘‘ The Flower of Life ’’ he is 
of course still travelling. At the same time I would say, 
with all the force at my command, that he has arrived— 
not at the end of his journey—that end he can never hope 
to reach, any more than we others can—but assuredly at 
that high peak of attainment, that Pisgah from which at 
last he may view the Promised Land and long to enter in. 

Yes, yes, but what is this book about ? It is about life. 
Not life with a capital ‘‘ L,’”’ most certainly not that hectic 
folly known as Seeing Life which being translated means 
Seeing Death. It tells the simple story of a noble soul, and 
tells it simply, nobly. Throughout it is instinct with that 
divine pity which is beyond question or cavil akin to love. 
It is the story of a commonplace woman, and perhaps its 
greatest glory lies in its revelation of the splendid truth 
that such sublime women are so commonplace—common- 
place as sunrise and moonshine and the heroism of the 
hearthstone. She is born in a slum, this Greatheart. We 
leave her on the threshold of the workhouse. 


“T’ve always held me head up... . Always kept meself 


respectable. . . . I don’t want comfort—not from charity. I 
only want to pay me way. I don’t care how rough it is if I can 
pay me way.” 


These are the slogans expressive of her fine ideals in 
the direst crises of her dire existence. Indomitable, 
dauntless, smiling, she stands her ground against the most 
malignant flouts and wrongs this foul scheme of pull-devil- 
pull-baker which we call civilisation can deal out to her. 

We writing folk are mostly cowards, ready enough to 
echo the plaudits of the mob, afraid to let our voices ring 
above the timorous bleatings of muzzy-minded schoolmen. 
Well, well! The would-be critic who fears to acclaim 
this book as a beautiful and poignant masterpiece in the 
fine art of literature deserves to spend the rest of his life 
in slinging about not brickbats but boomerangs. 

Epwin PuGu. 


* “The Flower of Life.” By Thomas Burke. 6s. (Con- 


stable.) 


THE ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA* 


In ancient days, when the student eager to acquire a 
superhuman mastery of all knowledge found he was attempt- 
ing the impossible, according to ancient legend, he was 
often led into selling his soul to the devil in order that he 
might obtain his desire. We manage these things better 
to-day. What with the amazing achievements of science, 
the enormous growth in our commercial and industrial 
activities, the flood of new inventions that have metamor- 
phosed our manner of living, there is immeasurably more 
to know than there was even half a century ago, and it is 
more impossible than ever for any man, however studious, 
to compass a knowledge of everything, but, without sell- 
ing his soul, he can now have all knowledge easily available 
to him by buying the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

For the whole of a morning I have been browsing in these 
twenty-four volumes, trying again and again to hit upon 
subjects they have overlooked, and all my tests go to 
substantiate the claim that in ‘‘ the new ‘ Britannica’ is 
the answer to every question you can ask.’”’ The sum 
of the world’s learning is gathered into its thirty-five 
million words, and is made the more explicit with the aid 
of maps and some fifteen thousand beautifully reproduced 
illustrations. Opening the first volume at random, you 
have Mr. A. P. Rowe expounding aerial navigation in four 
pages of text and four of admirable photographs; or 
dipping as casually into another volume, you come upon 
an article on ‘‘ The Psychology of Feeling,’ written so 
lucidly that even those who have never approached such 
a subject before can read it with interest and the readiest 
comprehension. Buta few of the famous men of all nations 
included among their contributors is the best testimony 
to the weight of authority these volumes carry. 

Omitting as many as I mention under each subject 
heading, here are Lord Rayleigh, Sir Oliver Lodge, Ein- 
stein, Sir C. Darwin writing of Physics and Chemistry ; 
T. G. Masaryk, Sir R. L. Borden, G. C. Coulton, Adnan 
Bey, Sir Charles Bell, of Modern History; Stefansson, 
William Beebee, Brigadier-General Bruce, of Exploration ; 
Marshal Foch, the Hon. Sir John Fortescue, Sir C. Oman, 
Vice-Admiral Bax, of Naval and Military affairs; Lord 
Birkenhead, Lord Phillimore, Mr. Justice Eve and the Lord 
Chancellor, of the Law; Julian Huxley, Chalmers Mitchell, 
J. B. S. Haldane, J. A. Thomson, of Biology and Zoology ; 
G. Bernard Shaw, Ramsay MacDonald, Margaret Bond- 
field, J. L. Garvin, H. J. Laski and others, of the whole 
range of Economics from Capitalism to Bolshevism, and 
the General Strike; in like manner Business Affairs, Medi 
cine, Agriculture, Philosophy, Religion, Sports, Educa- 
tion, Aviation, Geography, Geology, Wireless, Archeology, 
Cookery, Art, Music, the Theatre, the world’s Literature— 
all the important and the homely, everyday interests of 
men and women are dealt with by acknowledged experts, 
in no cloudy or technical language, but in the familiar 
human speech that is understood by everybody. 

I started my browsing by looking under the letter ‘““ E”’ 
for a history of Encyclopedias, and of course it is 
there—with a detailed account of the ‘“ Britannica’”’ 
itself. This was first planned ‘ by a society of gentlemen 
in Scotland,” issued in a hundred sixpenny weekly parts, 
and completed in three volumes in 1771. With every new 
edition it expanded until the tenth, in 1902, ran to thirty- 
five volumes; the eleventh and twelfth were reduced to 
twenty-nine, with three supplementary volumes to bring 
them up to date; and in 1926, under the editorship of Mr. 
J. L. Garvin, with Mr. Franklin H. Hooper as American 
editor, appeared a thirteenth edition with three further 
supplementary volumes surveying all the multitudinous 
changes that had come about between 1910 and 1926. 

But the time was past for the patchwork method of 
supplementary volumes. “ Plainly,’’ as Mr. Garvin says, 
“‘ another reconstruction of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ 
was imperatively required ’’; and that reconstruction he 
and his American colleague have in this fourteenth edition 
carried through on more concise yet comprehensive lines, 


* “The Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ Fourteenth edition. 
24 vols. (‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’’ Co., Regent Street, W.1.) 
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BOOKS MAKE IDEAL 


T would be superfluous to point out to Booklovers, 
such as the readers of this journal, the suitability 
of Books as Christmas Gifts. A present more 

felicitous, indeed, would be difficult to name. 


We take this opportunity, however, of reminding 
Booklovers that all the volumes mentioned in this issue 
can be purchased through any of the Bookshops or 
Railway Bookstalls of W. H. Smith & Son. 


A House of Great Resources | | 


In 1792, a sign over a small shop in Duke Street, London, announced 
that the Smith family were Newsagents and Stationers. The business 
; to-day, with the great-great-grandson of the founder at its head, has 
over 1,250 branches, and world-wide activities. 


It is indeed a House of great Resources. In addition to its vast 
Railway Bookstall and Bookshop organisation for distributing News- 
papers and Magazines, for selling Books and lending Books, for 
manufacturing and supplying Stationery and all other Writing 
Requisites, there is another and equally important side of the business 
which deals with the designing and production of the best examples 
of the Printing and Bookbinding arts. W. H. Smith & Son have 1 
also an Advertising Agency which offers its clients a unique know- } 
ledge of the Press and a fresh outlook on their advertising problems. 3 


The attention of booklovers 
is directed to W.H. Smith & 
Son’s Circulating Library, of 
which there are 750 Branches 
among the Company’s 1,250 
Shops and Railway Station 
Bookstalls. 


The first “Smith” Shop A modern “Smith” Shop 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS : NEWSAGENTS : STATIONERS 


LIBRARIANS : BOOKBINDERS : PRINTERS AND 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 
HEAD OFFICE 


STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 4343 
Tetecrams: BOOKSTALLS, ESTRAND, LONDON 
1,250 RETAIL BRANCHES :: 45 WHOLESALE Depots 
BRUSSELS: 78 & 80 Rue pu Marcué aux HERBES 
PARIS: 248 Rue pve Rivour 


The Ardem Press Printing Works, Stamford St., 8.E.1 A London Terminal Station Bookstall 
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and with a greater efficiency, than went to the making of 
any of its predecessors. In brief, this new “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’”’ is a real inquire within upon everything, 
good to read, and literally invaluable for purposes of 
reference. 

B. 


THE MODERN WOMAN. 
MILLENNIUM.! 

It is a good many years ago that, in great indignation at 
what I thought was the threatened crash of one of my 
literary idols, I wrote to Mr. Temple Thurston and 
demanded to know how the man who had written “‘ Traffic ”’ 
and ‘‘ Sally Bishop ’’ had dared to perpetrate ‘‘ The City 
of Beautiful Nonsense.’’ He replied that he had ‘‘ dared ” 
because he was seeking for beauty and, in a deliciously 
sarcastic postscript, ventured to hope that sometime in 
the future he might again have the honour of meeting with 
my approval ! 

I did not have to wait for the publication of his 
latest book to return to my early allegiance; but in 
‘“‘ Millennium ”’ surely he has touched the heights. Beauty 
is there in all sweet abundance, and power. Here too we 
recognise, at its best, his rare gift of character analysis—or 
shall we call it soul-exposure ? In this study of Anne 
Pendred, daughter of the Reverend Joseph Pendred, we 
have the soul of a timid girl stripped naked, naked as 
was her body when, at the age of ten, she and her 
eight-years-old_ brother Charles playing “ pirates,’’ 
bared themselves in the pool of the wood on the 
edge of the vicarage grounds, and knew not that they 
were naked until they were told. The childhood of Anne 
and Charles would have been something of an idyll had 
it not been for the Reverend Joseph who had “ the habit 
of robing himself in his surplice of justification.’”” It was 
after Charles had been caned (and then patted on the head) 
for going naked, and Anne had received dark hints on the 
subject of ‘‘ modesty’”’ that she became afraid of herself 
and could not explain her fears. 


1 “Millennium.” By Temple Thurston. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 
—* “False Spring.’’ By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman- & Hall.) —* “Sketch of a Sinner.”” By Frank 
Swinnerton. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Phote by Mabel Robey. 


Mrs. Beatrice Kean 
Seymour. 


As Anne grows older, her clinging to her virginity and 
her fear of sex because of her ignorance of its potentialities 
for life’s greatest beauty, are shown with such delicacy, 
yet with such power, that one would read on for the sheer 
happiness of the phrasing even without any interest in 
the outcome of her search for what she describes as “a 
loveliness’’ in life. But the interest, intense, almost 
consuming, is always there, leading us to and through her 
first engagement to young Gabell, games master at her 
brother’s school, a good enough fellow who honestly mis- 
understood her cry of ‘“‘ I do love you so!” and “ could 
not hear it was the cry of a child that had been alone and 
had never grown up.” 

So Anne moved away from Gabell, and onward still in 
search of ‘‘ a loveliness”’ that, often seeming not only in 
sight but within touch, continued to elude her. We find 
her in London, fled from the home where her father, now 
a widower, had provided her with a stepmother in the 
person of Nurse Gifford, ‘‘ the hard-eyed lady who knew 
all about the anatomy and physiology of love’”’ while yet 
she was a virgin. 

Anne is caught up in the fervour of the Torrey and 
Alexander revival meetings, the emotionalism of which 
is described as graphically as anything in “‘ Elmer Gantry.” 
Still seeking for ‘‘ the loveliness,’ she becomes one of the 
‘““ Consecrated Saints,’’ a sect of people who look daily for 
the second advent of Christ, and she goes to share rooms 
with ‘ Sister Collins,” an elderly virgin whose thwarted sex- 
instinct has driven her to a religion which has served not 
to diminish but to increase her sensuality. I think I 
cannot pay Mr. Thurston a greater compliment than to say 
that there were times toward the close of the book when 
I thought I was reading Balzac. 

ELIZABETH BANKS. 
FALSE SPRING.? 

Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour has a zest for life and an 
energy that carries you along on a rushing tide of interest. 
The whole pattern of Virginia’s history is laid before you 
in vivid detail, yet so economically that not a word is 
wasted, not a passage must be missed. Virginia, hated by 
and hating her Aunt Frank, blossomed into young woman- 
hood, cherishing a ‘‘ wistful dream of a happy normal life, 
with a home of her own and children.’’ But when she was 
seventeen Stacey Russell crossed her path, a married man, 
unhappy in his marriage, it seemed, and irresistibly fas- 
cinating. Afterwards Virginia could not decide if it were 
his fascination or her need to escape from her drab existence 
that urged her to go away with him to Como. Go she did, 
and was gloriously happy till he tired of her and used the 
South African War as an excuse to be rid of her. He 
died, and she had to start life afresh with this disastrous 
episode lurking in the background. It spoilt her romance 
with young Richard Saxton, and when eventually she came 
to the point of marrying Charles Frome, she resolved not 
to risk her fate another time, and said nothing about it. 
But then she did not really love Charles as she had loved 
Richard, and was only marrying him to counteract her 
love for a kindly, hard-working doctor, already married 
and in love with no one but his own wife. Virginia’s 
capacity for falling in love may sound a little bewildering, 
but as told by Mrs. Kean Seymour it is convincing enough, 
as. too, is Virginia’s married life, the growth and develop- 
ment of her children, most of all the startling revelation 
that the girl her boy wishes to marry has also had a “ false 
spring,’’ remarkably similar to her own of so many years 
ago. Then it is, to defend the girl, Virginia makes her 
long delayed confession to the husband who has had 
implicit trust in her, and, ironically, the confession is 
unnecessary after all! There is much you will want to 
argue with in this unusual story, but you cannot fail to be 
keenly interested, nor to enjoy the daring and clear-cut 
picture of life it offers. 


SKETCH OF A SINNER.* 


It is as an intimate study of London middle class life, 
rather than as a story, that Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s new 
book makes its appeal. His characters are taken from 
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those swarming masses of human creatures whom Lydia 
Rowe watched from her bedroom window over her husband’s 
antique shop in Camden Town as they “ trotted along the 
pavements, and met others who were like themselves, and 
stood talking without making any sound, as if they were 
no more than shadows formed by a conjurer’s thumb and 
finger.’’ Yet Lydia herself was different. Sebastian, her 
elderly husband, was different—every one of them of course 
would be different if one could penetrate into their lives and 
thoughts. This awareness of the incredible variety in 
human personality, and of the emotion, stress and passionate 
feeling hidden behind commonplace things, gives the force- 
fulness of reality to Mr. Swinnerton’s work, even when 
he leaves us to strain at gnats of improbability and 
swallow a camel or two of coincidence. Lydia and her 
husband with their drab background; Lydia’s parents, 
sinking into the squalor of their futile lives ; all the sordid- 
ness of Camden Town and Hornsey Road—such things 
make the book; not Lydia’s escape from monotony in, 
first, her adventurous friendship with young Ambrose 
Thayer, then her more adventurous romance with the olive- 
skinned, mysterious Gerard. Gerard and Ambrose belong 
to another class, another world, and one feels it is their 
intrusion that brings to the book a certain slight arti- 
ficiality. Lydia is real, what she touches becomes real ; 
the crowds she moves among are real—that Sunday crowd 
at Waterloo, “‘ dressed in their Sunday best,’’ looking ‘‘ as 
if they had just had their photographs taken ”’ ; her father, 
travelling for “‘a very small firm of book publishers 
specialising in devotional studies,” finding refuge from his 
disappointed life in glasses of beer which made him “ sour 
with grievances ’’—‘‘ tired out,” his wife declared defen- 
sively; Mrs. Way, the garrulous upstairs lodger who was 
*‘impervious to shock”’ and under whose scraggy flesh 
that formed her outer covering, her nervous system was as 
tough as one of those wire foundations upon which wreaths 
are built.” In that soul-crushing environment, among 
the mass among whom she has her being, Lydia stands out 
with her “ clear grey eyes, thoughtful and derisive,’’ her 
“rather long face of almost milky pallor,’ her “large 
expressive mouth.’ Affection for her quiet, elderly 
husband is a cage, a cage strengthened by his jealousy, 
but she is too vital, too vivid, to be wholly subdued by the 
dullness that shuts her in. When romance offers, she puts 
out her hand—only to have its perilous freedom snatched 
from her by tragedy. The theme is a grey one, yet oddly the 
predominating note is comedy. This is because it is seen 
through Lydia’s eyes, and her bright, indomitable spirit 
illuminates everything like spring sunshine. 
H. M. 


DISRAELI.* 


To say that Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
was the most intriguing figure in the political annals of 
the nineteenth century is to make a statement which none 
will deny. Of his achievements as a dandy, a lampooner, 
a statesman, and as an author of political novels—these 
last, suffering temporary eclipse, will assuredly come 
into their own again—this is not the moment to speak. 
It is sufficient to say that in all these contacts with life, 
he was like himself—or not at all. 

_ Here we are concerned with Disraeli—it savours of 
affectation to call him the Earl of Beaconsfield—only as 
a lover, one aspect of his character which, until the publi- 
cation of these volumes, had not been sufficiently stressed. 
He had a love affair in the days when ginger was hot in 
his mouth—at least, he was in love; but the young lady 
in the end would have none of him, and so escaped some- 
thing like immortality. (Has not Mr. James Sykes lately 
written a book about Mrs. Disraeli, whom Queen Victoria, 
at the request of her favourite Minister, elevated to the 
peerage as Lady Beaconsfield ?) 

Then came Mary Anne, at the time Mrs. Wyndham 
Lewis. She took him up and made a pet of him—she also, 

* “The Letters of Disraeli to Lady Bradford and Lady 


Chesterfield.”” Edited by the Marquess of Zetland. Vol. I: 
1873-1875. Vol. IL: 1874-1881. 42s. (Benn.) 


Photo by Howard Coster. Mr. Frank Swinnerton. 


by the grace of her husband, secured his election to Parlia- 
ment, and so gratified his ambition. She was, as he has 
told us, ‘‘ a rattle and a flirt,’ and voluble to a degree ; 
but his gratitude showed itself, when she was a widow, 
by marrying her—and her money. ‘“ Yes,”’ she said years 
after, for she suffered from no lack of intelligence, ‘‘ Dizzy 
married me for my money; but if he were to marry me 
now, it would be for love.’’ And she was right. Disraeli 
loved her in his way. He wrote her letters instinct with 
passion—but there was no passion in him. After his first 
disappointment, he was never in love: he was thenceforth 
in love with love, and remained so until his dying day. 
Whereby he reversed the ordinary order of things, for 
usually young men at the outset fall in love with love, 
and later fall in love with a woman. In the case of Disraeli, 
he had, at a very early age, outlived the days desirable. 
Lady Beaconsfield died in December, 1872, and he wore 
mourning for her until the end. When Lady Bradford, 
three years later, twitted him with using black-edged 
paper, he replied to her : : 
‘You said you were glad to see white paper the other 
day. It is strange, but I always used to think that the 
Queen, persisting in those emblems of woe, indulged in a 
morbid sentiment. And yet it has become my lot—and 
seemingly an ineradicable one. I lost one who was literally 
devoted to me—though I was not altogether worthy of 
her devotion. And when I have been on the point some- 
times of terminating this emblem of my bereavement, 
the thought that there was no longer any being in the world 
to whom I was an object of concentrated feeling overcame 
me, and the sign remained. Once—perhaps twice— 
during the last two years I have indulged in a wild thought 
that it might be otherwise—and then something has 
always occurred which has dashed me to the earth.” 
““An object of concentrated feeling ’’—that was his 
desire. He was, under his stoical appearance, a lonely 
man, and romantic to the core. He had now climbed to 
the top of the greasy pole. He had the devotion of his 
Sovereign ; he was the people’s idol—he who had been 
hooted on the hustings, and cried down in the House of 
Commons—once. ‘‘I have done many things,” he said 
as he sat down, “‘ but I have never failed to achieve what 
I set out to do.’’ It is perhaps permissible to recall the 
story of Lord Melbourne, then at the head of the Govern- 
ment, asking the young man what he intended to become. 
‘‘ Prime Minister,’’ was the unexpected reply. Melbourne 
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gave him some kindly advice about “ vaulting ambition 
which o’erleaps itself.” Some years later he was heard 
to exclaim excitedly, after listening to one of Disraeli’s 
speeches, “‘ By Gad, he’ll do it yet !”’ 

Disraeli, during the lifetime of his wife, had made the 
acquaintance of the then Lord Forester’s beautiful 
daughters who married Lord Bradford and Lord Chester- 
field. Subsequently he devoted all his attention to them, 
more especially to the former. Of ‘‘ Monty ’”’ Corry, his 
private secretary, who was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Rowton, he said, “I like him very much better than any 
man, but as a rule, except on business, male society is 
not much to my taste.’’ He was in fact as ardent a senti- 
mentalist as Laurence Sterne. He philandered with Lady 
Bradford. He made love to her; he flattered her to the 
top of her bent; he invented lovers’ quarrels—which 
presently he made up; he sulked, and then expressed 
repentance. It was folly, but there was much of pathos 
in it: a man old in years but young in soul, hungering for 
affection. He was always sending her little notes, written 
at all hours of the day from the Treasury Bench, or wherever 
he happened to be. These letters are the most interesting 
part of the book, for in them he threw discretion to the 
winds ; he told her political secrets ; he gave her his candid 
opinion of men and matters. It is greatly to the credit of 
Lady Bradford that nothing of this has been divulged until 
the publication of this work. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 


VAMPIRES.’ 


Mr. Montague Summers has found the subject of his 
latest explorations into occult lore so extensive that he 
has supplemented a previous volume—‘‘ The Vampire : 
His Kith and Kin ’’—with another tracing the ramifications 
of the legends in Europe concerning this unpleasant being. 
His new volume covers a vast field, for the vampire is 
correlated to many forms of spectral appearances ; and a 
great armoury of literary allusion can be advanced to 
support the thesis that a belief in ghosts—particularly 
ghouls and vampires which attack respectively the bodies 
of the dead and the living—has existed from the earliest 
days of mankind to the present time. 

A vampire is the body of a dead person who is able 
periodically to leave his grave and preserve some form 
of vitality and existence by draughts of blood from the 
veins of a living person ; a tangible thing of evil, with power 
to maim and kill, and therefore far more terrible than a 
spectre or phantasm, which may be the projection only 
of an abnormal brain or the reflection from the past 
of an evil, or at any rate powerful, influence expended 
on violent emotions and deeds. Much of the legendary 
lore on this branch of the supernatural had its origin no 
doubt in the superstitious fears of primitive people, terrified 
by forces they could not understand. Thus if a person 
died from a mysterious form of atrophic wasting disease, 
the cause might be well assigned to the activities of a 
blood-sucking demon; and the disturbed condition of 
bodies buried while the person was alive in a state of trance 
could be accounted for by the unthinkable horrors to 
which the unfortunate individual awoke in his narrow 
tomb, for in his agony he may well have burst a blood 
vessel, and so caused that sanguinary condition of the 
coffin which is ever the corollary of a quiescent vampire. 

But despite the arguments of the sceptics, it is difficult 
to dismiss as altogether fantastic the legends which have 
persisted in so many countries, through so many centuries ; 
for many are well attested by reliable witnesses. Mr. 
Summers can offer a story cognate to the vampire as early 
as A.D. 217, related by Philostratus. Good as many of the 
remote examples are from Phlegon of Tralles, Apuleius and 
the rest, and most picturesque the medieval accounts of 
William of Newburgh and Walter Map, it is the later 
stories of vampires which claim the most credence, for 
these are not obscured so much by the mists and myths 


* “The Vampire in Europe.’ 


By Montague Summers. 
With 8 plates. 15s. (Kegan Paul.) 


of antiquity. Thus the numerous cases alleged to have 
occurred in Hungary during the third and fourth decades 
of the eighteenth century have the touch of verity. The 
reverberations of these tales were so loud that they reached 
Louis XV in France, and he instructed his ambassador in 
Vienna, the Duc de Richelieu, to investigate personally 
the truth of the wild stories from the Austrian dominions. 
In his report to the King, the Duc denied the existence of 
vampires, and said the stories were invented for the records 
of the tribunals. Why that should have been done is not 
clear, and one cannot accept the dictum of the sceptical 
Duc as final contradiction of the attested statements and 
conclusions of the doctors and military officers who ex- 
amined the reported cases of vampirism, the curious evi- 
dence of which will repay the attention of those interested 
in the occult. 

The evidence concerning cases of vampirism reported in 
Greece during much later periods of history have been 
examined by such writers as Robert Pashley, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1837; J. C. Lawson, in 
his ‘‘ Modern Greek Folk-lore ’’ ; and Sir Rennell Rodd, in 
““ The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece.’”’ In England, 
since the twelfth century, the tradition of vampiric mani- 
festations has almost died out, and there are no important 
modern examples to relate, though Mr. Summers says, 
“ this is not so much because they do not occur as rather 
that they are carefully hushed up and stifled.” The best 
example, placed at Croglin Grange, Cumberland, and 
related by Augustus Hare, is unfortunately not well 
authenticated. 

But the picturesque legend of the vampire has been well 
preserved in English literature. Two of the most imagina- 
tive stories in this vein—‘‘ Carmilla,’’ by Sheridan Le Fanu, 
and “‘ Dracula,’’ by Bram Stoker—both have their scenic 
setting in the Austrian dominions, demonstrating the fact 
that their authors were well acquainted with the fact that 
vampires were indigenous to Styria and the Carpathians. 
The creation of awe-inspiring ‘‘ atmosphere ’”’ in the opening 
chapter of ‘‘ Dracula’’ has been excelled rarely. Earlier, 
in 1847, had appeared that wonderful sensational novel, 
“Varney the Vampire, or the Feast of Blood,’’ by Thomas 
Preskett Prest, which contains an unsurpassed account of 
the modus operandi when a vampire attacks his victim. 
There was earlier still a melodramatic romance (probably 
known to Mr. Summers, though I do not find it mentioned 
in this volume), ‘‘ The Vampire, or the Bride of the Isles,’’ 
produced at the English Opera House (the Lyceum) in 
August, 1820. It was translated from a French play of 
the same name running at that time in Paris ‘‘ with great 
éclat.’’ The Vampire in London was played by the versa- 
tile T. P. Cooke. The buffoon actor, John Harley, made 
a success as McSwill, a bibulous henchman, whose humours 
seem to have swamped the horrors of the Vampire’s dark 
deeds, for a contemporary notice in The News speaks of 
“this amusing and interesting drama.”’ 

As usual, when reviewing a book by Mr. Summers, I 
am amazed by his vast wealth of out-of-the-way knowledge 
and his gift for apt literary allusion. Every page of this 
volume might claim to give some curious fact. In the 
voluminous notes at the end of each chapter are more 
stores of rare and valuable information. Once again I 
must say that Mr. Summers is too prodigal of his learning 
for a public not fully appreciative of the labour, care, 
and skill which go to the composition of all his books. 


S.M. ELtis. 


THE HARLEY STREET CALENDAR.* 


To survey seven centuries, and to sketch within the 
limits of two hundred and sixty pages the lives of eleven 
distinguished doctors, is a big undertaking, requiring not 
only wide historical and scientific knowledge, but an 
unusual capacity for sifting and collating facts. These 


* “The Harley Street Calendar.” By H. H. Bashford. 
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requirements Dr. Bashford certainly possesses, and he has 
succeeded not only in orienting the medical stars of seven 
centuries into one splendid constellation, and in co-ordinat- 
ing their several achievements, but has also succeeded 
in compounding into interesting human documents the 
personalities of his elected eleven. He has chosen his 
subjects with wisdom, and his facts with a discretion at 
once scientific, judicial and dramatic. His eleven names 
ranging from Gilbert the Englishman (1165-1230 circa) 
to William Osler (1849-1919), and including Harvey, 
Hunter, Jenner, Simpson and Lister, are themselves 
guarantee of interesting subject matter; for each marks 
an epoch in the history of medicine and in the evolution 
of a healthy civilisation. 

To write biographies of doctors and of men of science is 
usually particularly difficult, for medicine and science are 
jealous and exacting mistresses, and an enthusiastic doctor 
or man of science has neither time nor inclination for 
intellectual infidelities or social adventures. His work is 
his life. Hence a biography of a man like Hunter, or Jenner, 
or Lister, or Simpson, is apt to become a treatise on biology, 
physiology, bacteriology, serology, anesthetics, and the 
man himself is apt to disappear behind microscopes and 
cultures, and test-tubes and bandages. To most people 
Harvey is merely the man who demonstrated the circula- 
tion of the blood, and Jenner merely the man who invented 
vaccination, and Simpson merely the man who discovered 
chloroform, and Lister (except when a poet like Henley 
illuminates him) merely the pioneer of antiseptic and 
aseptic surgery. So great are the discoveries that they 
eclipse the personalities of the discoverers, especially when 
the personalities have revolved and evolved in the ver- 
fiuchtes Mauerloch of a hospital, or laboratory, or consulting- 
room. Yeta great man, however much he may be blinkered 
by his focused zeal, however much he may be tethered to a 
microscope or a test-tube, has almost always a heart “ rich 
tinctured with a veined humanity,” and quite apart from 
his work, is interesting in his personal reactions to his 
age and social environment. And Dr. Bashford in his 
little biographies has cleverly compounded the human 
qualities and scientific activities of his great men, so that 
they move not only across the stage of scientific history as 
eminent discoverers, but walk “‘ in the level of every day’s 
most common life,’’ as lovable human beings with human 
frailties and human virtues. He writes of great men like 
Lister and Osler not only with critical intellectual admira- 
tion, but with a fraternal sympathy that endears to the 
reader both the author and his hero, and he has the 
dramatic knack of choosing just the right little human 
touches to illuminate and humanise his subject. 

Eleven lives and seven centuries in two hundred and 
sixty pages may seem to be rather too severe “ bovrilising,”’ 
but the biographies are not stodgy, they have fragrance 
and flavour, and should teach the reading public to recog- 
nise that the great men of science are not ‘‘ dryasdusts ’’ but 
lovable human beings, who deserve, quite as much as any 
poet, or novelist, or painter, a place in the love and in the 
memory of their fellow-beings. 

Praiseworthy though Dr. Bashford’s matter and methods 
may be, we venture to cavil at his literary style. It is 
style not of an Anatole France: it is sometimes quite 
Teutonic in its clumsy involved inversions. Take this 
sentence for instance : © 

“Troubled with the beginnings of a fatal disease, still 
at the beck and call of his more intimate friends, even for 
a short time at the age of sixty-three, physician and tutor 
to the little Princess Mary, the whole of his book, with the 
exception of the youthful Proclus, were produced in the 
last seven years of his life.’’ , 

Dr. Bashford does not of course mean to say that the 
fatal disease was still at the beck and call of Linacre’s more 
intimate friends ; but it would hardly be libellous to accuse 
him of saying so. Sentences of that kind are not un- 
common, and they are a flaw in a book otherwise most 
praiseworthy and valuable, 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


RAMON LULL.* 


Six years ago Professor E. Allison Peers enriched the 
literature of devotion by translating into English for 
the first time Ramon Lull’s ‘“‘ Book of the Lover and the 
Beloved,’’ a little manual of mystical piety many regard 
as worthy to rank with the “ Imitation of Christ,’’ which 
it preceded by a century. Since then, the industrious 
interpreter of Majorca’s most famous son has issued trans- 
lations of other writings from the same fecund pen, in- 
cluding a full-length version of the romance “‘ Blanquerna °’ ; 
and now he has crowned his labours with an elaborate 
study of the man himself. He has been encouraged to 
accomplish that task by the fact that his version of the 
first-named book has brought him “‘ letters from all over 
the world, from men and women of different religions, 
races and even colours ’’ who have “ as a rule remarked 
less upon the book’s contents than upon the personality 
behind it.” 

What manner of man was this thirteenth century son 
of the Mediterranean island ? To all who are interested 
in an exhaustive answer to that question, this volume 
may be unreservedly commended. Described as “a 
biography,” it is far more than that; it belongs indeed 
to the “life and works’’ category. Lull’s books were 
numerous and voluminous. One disciple declared he was 
the author of three thousand works; a later and more 
judicial authority “‘ arrives at the respectable total of two 
hundred and fifty.’’ As one of these, the ‘‘ Book of Con- 
templation ’’ is in seven volumes containing three thousand 
pages and, Professor Peers estimates, ‘‘ wellnigh a million 
words,”’ it will be obvious that, apart from the language 
obstacle, to tackle Lull’s works would be a herculean task. 
This study renders such a labour unnecessary. While 
it is a guide to those writings which will repay unabbre- 
viated reading, it also provides an adequate summary of 
those which are most notable for deserts of tediousness. 

For it is not the least of the many merits of the book 
that it is judiciously impartial. Most biographers who had 
studied their subject so deeply and widely, and had penned 
over four hundred amply documented pages of exposition, 
would have been blinded to the spots in the sun. Not so 
Professor Peers : 


To-day Ramon’s importance as a philosopher is only his- 
torical. . . . Nor is he to be taken seriously as a theologian. 
. . . We have no thought of comparing Lull, as others have 
done and none too happily, with Dante, or making claims for 
him on the literary side which his Catalan works do not bear 
out fully. These may safely be left to speak for themselves, 
for in the last hundred years they have won a secure place in 
European literature. The point at issue here is that this aspect 
of Lull’s genius was for centuries not apparent. Men wrangled 
over his theological terminology, and vainly endeavoured to 
defend or overthrow philosophical works which the progress 
of thought had already condemned to oblivion.” 


In the considered opinion of Professor Peers, Lull will 
and must survive as the ‘‘ patriarch of Catalan literature,” 
as a lovable personality, as one who appeals to the actives 
and to the contemplatives. To the actives he has ‘‘ shown 
what is meant by conversion, renunciation and love.’’ As 
to the contemplatives : 


“Tt is a narrow criticism that, by any criterion of mysticism, 
rejects him as a mystical writer: though he does not, like many 
mystics, distinguish states, degrees and steps of love, his ‘ Book 
of the Lover and the Beloved’ is full, as we have shown, of 
references to the Mystic Way, and derives from it all its power. 

. Because Ramon transplanted a flower that is wont to 
grow in monastic cells into the very heart and centre of a troubled 
world, there are few that love flowers who will be in danger of 
passing it over.” 


All the reliable facts of Lull’s long and varied career, 
carefully winnowed from legends, are set forth with due 
attention to their historical background. And the pen 
pictures of his haunts in his island home are instinct with 
the ineffable charm of Majorca. Congratulations are due to 
publishers as well as author, for a volume which is a model 
of scholarly reproduction, generous in critical equipment 


* “Ramon Lull: Biography.”” By E. Allison Peers. 
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and notable for its elaborate indices. It is unthinkable 
that it can ever be superseded as the standard authority 
for the life and works of a very notable medieval poet 
and mystic. 

Henry C. SHELLEY. 


AMID THE CHILTERN HILLS.* 


Not the least of the merits of this admirable novel, 
which well fulfils the promise of Miss Adcock’s previous 
work, is the notable skill displayed in painting a truly 
English scene, and in making it not a mere background 
but an integral and compelling element in a convincing 
and richly varied story of village life. Take for instance 
the fine setting of the tragic moment in Rowena Ivory’s 
young life, when, her head full of thoughts of her approach- 
ing wedding, she surprised her lover in the arms of Carlotta, 
on whom she had spent all her girlish adoration : 


““She mounted the slant of the lane. Water in the cart 
ruts, puddles breaking up the winding, grassy paths of the 
common, mirrored the luminous pallor of the sky. The black- 
ness of gorse and broom had merged into the blackness of 
hawthorn hedges and distant woods; wherever you looked 
there were woods, changing into blue mist, becoming part of the 
evening’s tranquillity. All the daylight seemed to have been 
gathered into the sky; the earth was ashadow. So still it was, 
the sweet fresh scents of the open lingering in the twilight, 
voices echoing from a distance—for sounds travelled far at that 
high altitude, and, on such an evening as this, with a ringing 
clearness. Invisible children laughed and shouted at play ; 
she could hear the muttering talk of gipsies in a hidden dell, and 
catch the whiff of their wood fire. . . . Against a gnarled beech 
two figures were locked together in a speechless embrace ; the 
moonlight had found them, insinuating a pointing finger through 
the branches, dropping its brilliant image in the murky water 
where their reflections lay, motionless and black.’’ 


It was thus that Rowena lost her lover to find happiness 
in due time with patient Jim Dimmock. Their love story 
is an admirable example of Miss Adcock’s sure characteri- 


sation. Her country folk indulge in no ecstasies. ‘‘ There - 


had been no pomp and glory in their love-making, no 
mountain peaks, no blinding ecstasy. They kept their 
feet on solid earth, but it was the dear earth they knew, 
and yielded them the scents of homely flowers, the twittering 
of birds, the blessed commonplace things that are most 
wonderful of any.’’ Of such sound stuff are all the 
characters with the exception of Carlotta, whose inborn 
theatricality and ruthless egotism perplex and devastate 
the lives of the simpler people among whom her lot is 
cast. Christopher Copus, whom she stole from Rowena, 
she drives into a shameful exile, and on her son Geoffrey 
she lavishes an adoration that is entirely selfish and un- 
healthy. But Geoffrey has sufficient of the true native 
fibre in him to come through unscathed, and he is helped 
by his love for Janis Dimmock, Rowena’s only child, who 
is the embodiment of all the peasant virtues. She is 
strong and true and fearless, and such is her passionate 
love for her homeland that she can give her husband no 
greater proof of her love for him than her willingness to 
leave it for his good. Yet such is the strength of Carlotta’s 
somewhat baleful personality that even Janis, like her 
mother before her, though with infinitely greater force of 
character and with a clear perception of the wiles of the 
temptress, is all but drawn into the net. The contest 
between the young woman and the old for the love of 
Geoffrey is a striking situation which Miss Adcock has 
portrayed with remarkable strength and truth. Bitterly 
opposed to the idea of her son’s marriage with the daughter 
of the woman she had wronged, Carlotta is driven by 
circumstance to promote it with indecent eagerness as 
the only way to keep him by her side. Probably no single 
person in the drama could alone have withstood Carlotta, 
but Janis and Geoffrey together were just able to foil her 
last stratagem. Miss Adcock is kind to Carlotta at the 
end, and gives her, by a clever turn of the plot, a paltry 
final conquest. It is poor Rowena, going to gloat, who 
flutters back to her old allegiance like a fascinated bird 
to a snake. 


* “ Poacher’s Moon.”” By Almey St. John Adcock. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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“* Poacher’s Moon”’ is a finely conceived and skilfully 
constructed novel. It is built on generous lines, and its 
range and depth of characterisation are of a very high 
order. Specially admirable is the dexterity with which 
Miss Adcock has woven together the histories of the two 
generations without any suggestion of mechanical artifice. 
And it must not be thought that the story is concerned 
only with the love affairs of half a dozen people. Miss 
Adcock is too keen an observer of rural life to let that side 
predominate, and she gives us in generous measure a 
tecord of everyday happenings—the humour, the patient 
heroism, the scandal-bearing of country life. One thing 
else is noticeably good in this book. Miss Adcock draws 
her characters with a wholly admirable detachment and 
fairness. Her attractive people are all humanly peccable 
and have the faults as well as the virtues of their kind. 
This quality is seen at its best in the drawing of Carlotta. 
It would have been easy to make her a melodramatic 
adventuress, but Miss Adcock has attempted and achieved 
the better way and has not forgotten the pathetic loneliness 
of the baffled egotist. 


L. 


DELIRANT REGES——.* 


It almost seemed as if our old friend Mr. Mantalini had 
suddenly come to life again when, booming over the wire- 
less a few nights ago, came the voice of Sir Oliver Lodge 
to say that modern war is ‘‘ a damned, dirty, disgusting 
business.”” Certainly the writer of this article is apt to 
feel at times that the Great War is too much with us. 
His labours, late and soon, as student, author and critic 
in connection with that horrible epoch often prompt to 
him the question whether, in reading and writing, he does 
not lay waste his powers, such as they are. The unvoiced 
query can however always be answered in the negative 


* “The Biography of the late Marshal Foch.’’ By Major- 
General Sir George Aston, K.C.B. 24s. (Hutchinson.)— 
“Marshal Foch.” By Raymond Recouly. Translated by 
Davis. 12s.6d. (Thornton Butterworth.)—“ July, 1914.” 

y Emil Ludwig. Translated by C. A. Macartney. tos. 6d. 
{Putnams.)—‘‘ Three Personal Records of the War.” By 
senna, John Easton and Eric Partridge. 15s. (Scholartis 

ess.) 


H.M. King George V, Marshal 
Foch, and Sir Douglas Haig 
during their meeting at the 
4th Army Head-quarters at 
Flixcourt, August, 1918. 


From “The Biography of the Late Marshal Foch,” by Major-General 
Sir George Aston, K.C.B. (Hutchinson). 


when the books confronting him, as a reviewer, are either 
of deep professional interest, or are works whose avowed 
object, or whose indirect result, is to foster a spirit of 
detestation of war. All four books reviewed in this column 
may fairly be held to come within either of these classes. 

Sir George Aston’s volume is an authentic biography of 
Marshal Foch, prepared from papers, documents and in- 
formation supplied from French and British official sources. 
It is the only biography written with the consent of Madame 
Foch, and with the approval of the executors of the late 
Marshal, although it must be pointed out that the state- 
ment to this effect made on the dust-cover does not neces- 
sarily enhance the value of the book. The name of Sir 
George Aston is, however, sufficient guarantee for wide 
military knowledge and skill, brilliancy in the presentation 
of facts, and for a lucid and pleasing literary style. Never- 
theless we feel that the time has not even yet arrived to 
enable us exactly to ‘‘ fix’’ Marshal Foch in his proper 
place in the constellation of Great Captains. Comparison 
inevitably suggests itself between Foch on the one hand 
and the two great nineteenth century strategists, Lee and 
Moltke, on the other. For obvious reasons the juxta- 
position of the names of Moltke and Foch arouses a train 
of thought with a fascination of its own. In some re- 
spects, too, there is a similarity between the careers of 
the two soldiers. Each in his early days—Moltke as a 
child and Foch as a youth—had seen his country overrun 
by French and German invaders respectively, and each 
had rough-hewn his destiny with the object of retrieving, 
or at any rate of preventing the recurrence of intolerable 
humiliation. And both Moltke and Foch are examples of 
commanders—and such examples are by no means common 
—who, in peace time, had gained wide reputation in the 
theory of war before they were called upon to translate 
such theory into practice. In the case of Moltke the 
triumphs of 1866 and 1870 were by no means the sudden 
success of the man brought forth by the hour. On the 
contrary they were the coping-stone to a career of close 
professional study, where the secrets of military science 
garnered by the thinker and the student—the “ library 
rat” or Der grosse Schweiger, as men called him—were put 
to brilliant use. Something of the same kind might be 
said of the author of the “ Principes ”’ and of the ‘‘ Conduite 
de la Guerre.”’” To both great commanders military triumph 
came late in life. Moltke was sixty-six at the time of the 
Seven Weeks’ War and seventy at Sedan. Foch was the 
former age when, in 1918, he was charged with the duty 
of co-ordinating the action of the Allied Armies on the 
Western Front. 

The time, or so the author of this article believes, has 
not yet come for the institution of a valid comparison 
between the two, but he will say—giving his opinion 
merely for what it is worth—that nothing Moltke ever 
wrote is comparable with Foch’s works on war, but that 
no victory of 1918 was as “ decisive’’ as were Sadowa or 
Sedan. To argue on this line of thought would be to 
trespass to an extravagant extent upon the columns of 
THE Bookman. But the fact that such a consideration 
has suggested itself makes the reviewer regret that Sir 
George Aston has not dilated more fully upon Marshal 
Foch’s “‘ Principes de la Guerre,’ written in the eighties 
when he was head of the French Staff College, and that 
he has not given us an exposition as to how far such dogmas 
were, or were not, justified by the occurrences of the 
Great War. We have it is true, in chapter XIII, some 
discursive remarks—which to one reader at least seem 
rather of a ‘“‘ hedging’”’ nature—when we are told that 
these “ principles ’’ were merely ‘“ beacons kindled on a 
stormy shore to guide the bewildered mariner.’ It is 
certain however—indeed Sir George has to admit it 
himself a little ruefully—that Foch took the field in the 
Great War with Verdy du Vernois’s famous aphorism on 
his lips: ‘‘ To hell with history and principles. After all, 
what is the problem ?”’ Nothing in the whole book gave 
the present writer greater pleasure than to find that a 
remark which he himself has always regarded as the wisest 
thing a soldier ever said was thus endorsed by the most 
famous soldier of the Great War. 
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M. Recouly’s book is of an entirely different kind. It 
can best be described by its second title : ‘‘ His Own Words 
on Many Subjects,’ and by saying that in it Marshal Foch 
is Dr. Johnson and M. Recouly is James Boswell to the 
life. It is an interesting book to read after a perusal of 
—better still pari passu with—Sir George Aston’s biography 
reviewed above. Not the least source of interest is to 
see where the two volumes contradict each other. Thus 
while M. Recouly devotes a chapter to ‘‘ A Generalissimo ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Supreme Command,” Sir George is at pains to show 
that both title and thing are vulgar errors; that Foch was 
ever a “ generalissimo ”’ is an “ illusion,’ and “‘ Supreme ” 
Command is thus printed, with a faintly ironic air. Again 
our Boswell, page 66, reports Foch as saying: ‘‘ Towards 
the end of 1916 and the beginning of 1917 [i.e. after the 
Somme business] Germany was at the end of her tether. 
A well-planned series of manceuvres would have overthrown 
her completely.”” But Sir George Aston on page 177 of 
his volume says of Foch: ‘‘ He was certainly not optimistic 
after the Somme battles to the extent of believing that 
victory would come rapidly.” The contents of M. Recouly’s 
volume are divided into three parts, the first dealing 
with the War, the second with what is called ‘‘ The Drama 
of the Peace Treaty,’ and Part III with Miscellaneous 
and Personal. A good deal of the book is taken up with 
a kind of apologia for alleged ‘‘ softness’ on the part of 
Foch in granting the Armistice and with his denunciation 
of the Treaty of Versailles ; and with dissension between 
Clemenceau and Foch. The latter is we think rather 
overdone. A chapter with the caption “‘ Grave Differ- 
ences with Clemenceau ”’ turns out to be very small beer. 
The translation reads very fluently, but such stings as 
“land” for ground,” ‘‘ advance”’ as an adjective for 
“advanced,” and ‘transports’ for ‘‘ transport’’ can 
cause a lot of pain to the military cuticle. We have a 
dreadful suspicion that, deep down in her heart, Miss 
Davis really believes there is such a thing as “a 
tactic.” 

“July 1914” explains itself. It describes the causes 
of the War. Herr Ludwig (admirably translated by Mr. 
C. A. Macartney) is a Caspar doing his utmost to satisfy 
millions of Peterkins, although it may be said that one 
Peterkin at least would like to interrupt him with the 
remark, ‘‘ To hell with dates and documents. After all, 
what is the use?” Allis over and done; and agreement 
as to the real causa causans is almost as far off as ever. 
The key-note of the book may be said to be contained 
in the extract : ‘‘ While the destiny of Europe was planned 
almost entirely by one class, another class was called upon 
to work it out. The mighty had never been able to agree 
to an arbitral tribunal, but the weak had combined half 
a century ago in the attempt to save for humanity what 
they hoped to obtain for their own class. A great vacuum 
seemed to surround the philosophers and law-givers.” 
The book is a miracle of compression and, pitched as it 
is in dramatic form with imaginary, but plausible con- 
versations, between statesmen and politicians, makes vivid 
reading. There are some errors in dealing with England— 
e.g. the retirement of Mr. John Burns and the “ Curragh 
Incident,”’ over the latter of which Herr Ludwig comes a 
nasty cropper. 

The Captain and the Kings depart. We have done, 
in this review, with the Men Who Made the War and the 
Man Who Won It. Now for the Achivi who were bruised, 
battered and blown to bits—we petty men who walked 
under the huge legs of the Colossi peeping about for graves 
which, if not dishonourable, were at least disagreeably 
premature. Two of the records are by members of the 
British Expeditionary Force, one by a member of the 
Australian Force, and all three by writers of experience 
and repute. There are Ypres, the Somme, Loos, Gallipoli 
and other things—all good, but nothing better than Mr. 
Easton’s personal narrative of Loos and Fosse 8, told in 
the guise of fiction but splendidly mapped. Plectuntur 
Achivi. A damned, dirty, disgusting business. 
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THREE EUROPEAN NOVELS.* 


Is it more than chance that these three foreign novels 
are concerned with affairs rather than with persons ? 
Here in England the novel has come to mean almost ex- 
clusively an analysis of individuals in their relationships 
one to another, and by the same token a study of sex in- 
terests and the institution of marriage. The preponderance 
of women readers and now of women writers of novels 
has tended to weigh the scales on this side, for—if one dare 
generalise—women, more than men, are interested in people 
and particularly people in love. The Byronic theory of 
love as ‘“‘ of man’s life a thing apart. ’Tis woman’s whole 
existence ’’ may have faltered a little since the days of the 
penning of ‘“‘ Don Juan,’’ but it remains sufficiently true 
to be profoundly influencing the novel form, It is sur- 
prising therefore to pick up three novels wherein sex is 
incidental, the psychological analysis of the characters is 
unattempted, and the theme transcends personalia. 

Again we are shocked from our complacent acceptance 
of what a novel is, by the fact that each of these is written 
in an unfamiliar technique. ‘‘ The Rebels,” by Alfred 
Neumann, remains nearest to our preconceptions, building 
up an involved story of the plottings of the Carbonari 
with something of the historical canvas technique we have 
learned to expect from Lion Feuchtwanger. Alexis Kivi, 
the Finnish poet and story-teller of the middle of last 
century, casts his story of ‘‘ The Seven Brothers ”’ into saga 
form; now presenting the dialogue dramatically, now 
holding up his own story to recite some legendary folk- 
tale of his people. Anna Seghers gives us ‘‘ The Revolt of 
the Fishermen ’”’ in a modernist technique which boldly 
mixes subjective happenings with objective ones, so that 
one must be unceasingly watchful as to whether we are 
following a train of actual events or of thoughts. So none 
of the writers are searching for popular elements either in 
matter or manner ; if their books succeed they must succeed 
as literature. 

“The Rebels’ is handicapped for most of us by our 
ignorance of its particular patch of European history, 
Alfred Neumann gives one the impression of being steeped 
in his period, but for the average person a discreet con- 
sultation with the encyclopedia is essential to obtain the 
facts of this pre-Garibaldian struggle for independence 
from Austrian rule. Perhaps it would be wise to anticipate 
these shortcomings in the department of exact knowledge, 
and indicate through the medium of an appendix the 
things we ought to know. Neumann, with a Teutonic 
faith in his readers’ omniscience, does not refer to these 
facts as facts even in the pages: almost everything is 
presented obliquely and by a rather elaborate metonymy ; 
and his story suffers. The chief trouble with this novel 
is that the air of mystery, doubtless necessary to protect 
the machinations of the secret lodges of the Carbonari, 
has infected the author, and the whole book is built up of 
hints and of incidents either inexplicable or for which we 
wait too long for an explanation. The author speaks with 
plums of knowledge in his mouth. Characterisation, 
motivation, even events, are thus unsurely articulated, 
and our enjoyment of what should be rather a thrilling 
mystery story spoiled. The translation tends to retain a 
certain heaviness of style which adds to the reader’s diffi- 
culties. ‘‘ The Rebels” is a good story seen through a 
mist. 

“The Seven Brothers,” on the other hand, has the sim- 
plicity of primitive literature. For our sophisticated 
generation it may lack subtlety. It is rough-hewn like 
something carved from stone. It tells of the fortunes of 
seven brothers who wrestle with the elemental forces in 
founding a new homestead in their northern wilderness 
rather than adapt themselves to the conditions of growing 
sophistication and civilisation in their early home. Their 
journey is ‘‘ through thwackings to the stars,’ and Kivi 
conveys with crude strength their struggle against the 


* “The Rebels.” By Alfred Neumann. 8s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.)—‘‘ The Seven Brothers.’ By Alexis Kivi. 7s. 6d. 
(Faber & Faber.)—‘‘ The Revolt of the Fishermen.”” By Anna 


Seghers. 6s. (Mathews & Marrot.) 


great forests and against the settled communities from 
which they are eternally truants. The beauty of the book 
lies in its simplicity. Kivi is in complete sympathy with 
his seven heroes and we see them through his eyes. Such 
a book, with its inevitable atmosphere of the primitive, is 
not everybody’s choice; but for those who like strong meat 
it will prove excellent fare. Madame Kallas, whose own 
gracious writings have opened so much Northern literature 
to English readers, contributes an excellent if brief intro- 
duction upon Kivi's life and his high position as a Finnish 
classic. 

“The Revolt of the Fishermen” is a masterpiece. It 
has deservedly received the distinction of the Kleist Prize, 
which is one of the most coveted distinctions in German 
literary circles. This too is a simple story of unsophisti- 
cated people; this time of a fishing community on strike 
against the owning company. Frau Seghers’ telling of it 
however adopts a modernism of technique which links it 
rather with contemporary poetry than with saga literature. 
It is nervous, impressionistic, alive to the significance of 
outward event and of inmost thought. At times we are 
a little bewildered as it moves between these two; but the 
pattern of the book merges clearly at the end, and the 
dual revolt of the fishermen and of the soul of Andreas, with 
their dreadful futilities, remain poignantly with us. We 
know these people as though we had lived with them. 
Anna Seghers makes no attempt to explain; she puts 
down the things which happen, the things which are 
thought, with an economy of words truly remarkable. The 
coming together of the groups of fishermen over the rain- 
soaked dunes to their meeting in the little village, the 
growth of hope as they communise, the revanch of despair 
as they disperse back to their homes, is unforgettable. The 
study of the hopes and fears of Hull, the strike leader, 
and the conflict between his personal urge and the needs 
of the task in hand; most of all the study of the boy 
Andreas whose young idealism of revolt is broken by the 
strike; these things are exquisitely accomplished. Mar- 
garet Goldsmith, who has translated, has kept one conscious 
of the sensitive delicacy of the original, and ‘“‘ The Revolt 
of the Fishermen’ may safely be recommended as an 
example of the newer note in German literature. 


HORACE SHIPP. 


Hovel Hotes. 


THE HIDDEN CITY. By Philip Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Out of the mist and the murk and the tawny twilights 
rises this very real post-war London we have grown to 
know—a mellow background to the story of a struggling 
young doctor; more than a background, a vital part of 
the prevailing hard work and good fellowship which fill 
with life the pages of Sir Philip Gibbs’s new novel. Dr. 
John Jevons, with his tolerance and quick eye for amuse- 
ment, his energy and unselfishness, sets up a practice in 
Chelsea; his sister Janet, who works in a Sloane Street 
hat shop, for company. They are of the War generation, 
and carry with them in their hearts the shadow of the 
War, but this does not make them unsociable nor deprive 
them of a sense of humour. On the contrary there are 
depths in them denied the younger generation—subtlety, a 
breadth of vision that many of the pleasure-seeking crowd 
who flock to the house in Walpole Street seem to lack. 
Jevons finds this new London “ extraordinarily romantic 
and hauntingly beautiful.”” He admires the modern girl 
and the plucky way youth is ‘‘ facing up to life’: he has 
a passionate interest in everything. Called to a case of 
attempted suicide, he takes under his roof an unsuccessful 
film actor—a handsome young man of the name of Pardoe, 
a boy of twenty-two, ‘‘ utterly undisciplined and embit- 
tered,’’ who becomes to sympathetic Janet—ten years 
older—an object of compassion, of something more intense 
and wonderful than compassion. He reminds her of the 
boys in the War, of one in particular. Love comes, too, to 
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the doctor; but it is not that sort of happiness brother 
and sister are destined to enjoy in the ‘‘ thin house of 
three floors”’ near the King’s Road. Sir Philip Gibbs 
writes with a broad knowledge of humanity and a kindli- 
ness of spirit which illuminates all he touches ; his people 
are real people, people you pass daily in the London 
streets, and John and Janet Jevons are among the finest 
and most lovable characters he has drawn. 


VOICES OFF. By Alfred Gordon Bennett. 


7s. 6d. (Duck- 
worth.) 


Having made a successful beginning as a novelist with 
two or three glamorous tales of the South Sea islands, Mr. 
Gordon Bennett in his new novel, and in its predecessor 
(‘‘ Thine is the Kingdom ’’), has deserted those regions of 
dazzling romance for the less picturesque but more poign- 
antly interesting world of everyday affairs in modern 
England. He has turned from romance to reality, and 
deals with the moral and social problems of the day with 
a refreshing boldness of thought and of utterance. ‘‘ Voices 
Off ’’ is not a novel with a purpose, but the story of ‘‘ Rufus” 
Alpine who, married unhappily to a woman who makes no 
secret of her love for another man, finds a purpose in life 
and is fired with a desire to spend himself in the service 
of his fellows. He is on the way to becoming a famous 
biologist, but throws up his Professorship and devotes 
himself to forming and running a mission to teach the 
simplest doctrines of Christ and to help all who are in 
trouble and will come to him for advice and assistance. 
He is an idealist, but too human himself to be an ideal 
guide. Romance comes back into his life when he meets 
the charming, unconventional Joyce, who goes with him 
to Manchester to serve in his mission. The book is un- 
equal—there is excellent talk in it between Alpine and 
his cynical friend, Starr, the novelist, and talk that is 
not so good, and the closing scene runs into wild melo- 
dramatic extremes, when Alpine risks his life in an effort 
to prevent some strikers from burning down a factory ; 
but Mr. Bennett has imagination, a sense of character, and 
skill in devising and telling a story which should carry him 
far when he gets his gifts well under control. It would be 
easy to find faults, but these do not prevent the book 
from being an able and thoroughly readable one. 


WHITEOAKS. By Mazo de la Roche. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


One feels that the Book Society exercised shrewd judg- 
ment in selecting this as their October novel. It has the 
vivid and spectacular quality of life, and a Galsworthian 
touch in its careful delineation of a family dominated by a 
strong-minded, eccentric old grandmother. Those who 
read “ Jalna,” which won the Atlantic Monthly prize last 
year, will rejoice to meet again the members of that 
strangely possessive house. It is Renny himself who says, 
“* Places keep some essence of the emotions that have been 
experienced in them,’’ Renny who believes the old house 
has a power to draw people back to it. The relationships 
and reactions of the characters—of the bony, tempera- 
mental, nineteen-year-old Finch, of his stepbrother Renny, 
the master of Jalna, of Alayne, of the weakly boy Wake- 
field, of the centenarian grandmother whose will causes 
such surprise and disturbance, the author describes with 
an intimacy of detail that gives the glow and richness of 
reality. It is indeed a book of outstanding merit, strong 
and subtle, delicately humorous, with sentiment that is 
never carried to excess. A book that is satisfying in every 
respect, yet leaving one with a curious anxiety for the 
sequel that will tell us what happened when Alayne divorced 
Eden and whether she married Renny. 


VIRGIN. By H. A. Vachell. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


A girl cast upon the world and innocent of its dangers 
is a theme dear to novelists, and one that Mr. Vachell uses 
again with a great deal of freshness. June Gresley was 
the embodiment of youth, innocent but notignorant. ‘‘ No 
girl living on a farm is ignorant in the sense that is too 
often confounded with innocence.” She loved horses and 
understood them, and when she sells a horse at a horse-fair, 


the dealer tells her, ‘‘ You can sell horses as well as you 
ride ’em.”’ Her father dies and she is left practically 
penniless; she secures a post as nagswoman, to teach 
young horses ‘‘ manners.’’ And so, cast upon the world, 
her adventures begin. Always she carries with her, 
through love and disaster, her look of innocence, and always 
the brave and buoyant spirit which made her so capable 
at handling horses. She handles men as deftly, and Mr. 
Vachell, who of course has a good story to tell, tells his 
story with charm and sentiment. Men, women, horses, 
life, vitality, unstinted romance—these are the elements 
that make up a novel which will delight his many admirers. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Arthur Schnitzler. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Not only little novels, but too often little themes and 
little women. Schnitzler is always skilful, often subtle, 
but he is preoccupied with that in human nature which is 
least admirable, and he treats of moods and desires which 
not only bring humanity into contempt, but seem to show 
that he sees in it little which is not contemptible, except 
when the rarer emotion of pity is aroused. This deep 
distrust of human nature is shown at its height in the last 
story, ‘‘ The Death of a Bachelor,’’ a Maupassant subject 
handled with a weariness, a disillusioned boredom of which 
Maupassant is never guilty. The mood of pity is pre- 
dominant in ‘‘ The Greek Dancing Girl’’ and the best 
and latest story in the collection, ‘‘ The Murderer.’’ Here 
the Schnitzler of twenty years ago shows the power and 
the humanity of his later post-war work, and the final 
scene between Alfred and the Baron, his mistress’s cham- 
pion, has real poignancy and dignity. We must commend 
the enterprise of the publishers in introducing more of 
this rather neglected author’s work to an English public. 


A TANGLED WEB. By James Moffat. 
Stoughton.) 

The scene of this mystery story is laid in a lonely rectory. 
with its neighbouring shrubberies, stream, and lake. Dr, 
Redley, the rector, employs two curates to perform his 
parochial duties, and himself devotes most of his time to 
his hobby of chemical research, his laboratory at the top 
of the house being his real study. There lives with him 
as his assistant a somewhat disgruntled and bitter youth, 
Robert Compton, whom the rector had adopted out of pity 
for the family misfortunes which have beset this Oxford 
graduate. Robert falls in love with Gertrude, the rector’s 
attractive daughter. But, just when the time seems ripe 
for declaring his passion, a rival turns up in the person of 
Hugh Haynes, a dashing young London journalist, who 
instantly finds his way to Gertrude’s heart. The motive 
of jealousy is clearly present, and in the rector’s “‘ study ”’ 
are all sorts of potent chemicals and poisons. Robert is 
killed. Who murders him, and how? It is for the reader 
to find out for himself, and he will be clever if he guesses 
the right solution. Dr. Moffat has written a very ingenious 
and absorbing mystery story, with an eerie background 
vividly sketched in. But his book is more than a mere 
thriller. It is a really good novel, in which the characters 
behave and talk like recognisable human beings. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


AT HOME AMONG THE ATOMS. By James Kendall, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. (Bell & Sons.) 

The sensational discovery a few decades ago of the 
disruption of uranium and radium gave a sudden unpre- 
cedented popularity to the chemistry and the physics of 
the atom. Lecturers expounded the marvels of atomic 
dynamics to enthusiastic audiences; books and treatises 
written for the man in the street appeared by the score ; 
and to-day most people are more or less ‘‘ at home among 
the atoms.’’ Nevertheless books on the subject at once 
authoritative and readable are rare, and we welcome 
Professor Kendall’s volume as an exposition of atomic 
chemistry and physics that is not only accurate and educa- 
tive, but intensely interesting and entertaining. He proves 
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that even serious chemistry can be 
made ‘‘ a joyous science,’”’ and his 
hope that readers will find as much 
enjoyment in reading the book as 
he himself found in writing it, 
certainly will not be disappointed. | 
The author’s accuracy is almost im- 
peccable; but we would take ex- | 
ception to his statement that | 
obtain all the energy to carry on f 
our bodily activities by the combus- | 
tion of the carbon and hydrogen of [ 
our food with the oxygen that we /— 
breathe.’”’ That is not quite up-to- | 
date physiology. There could be | 
no better introduction to science 
than such a book, inspiring in its 
disciplined enthusiasm, masterly in 

its patient exposition. 


GERMAN STUDENTS’ WAR LETTERS. 
Translated and arranged by A. F. 
Wedd. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

If it had been necessary to try Photo by W.L. Allison. 

and coax the reading English 
public into a belief that in the War the average German 
was after all very much like the average Englishman, 
this book would have served a very useful purpose. For 
here, in nearly four hundred pages of extracts from letters, 
we have the intimate thoughts and feelings of the younger 
generations of German soldiers—as represented by their 
most sensitive branch, the student. Letters to friends, letters 
home, all reveal the same common humanity, so distorted 
at such times by the Press and, alas, by the governments 
of the combatant countries. If there is one factor in this 
book that assuredly would not have entered into a similar 
English compilation, it is the German love of V aterland— 
not that caricature version of it which is all rant and 
jingoism, but the same love that has, for centuries, filled 
German folk-songs with praise of the German mountains 
and rivers and forests—the same love that in fact sends 
hordes of young men and women (Wandervigel) out of the 
towns at every possible opportunity with an abandonment 
and joyous freedom that Englishmen, except perhaps in 
the North, scarcely understand. Otherwise the book has 
little to offer that is not already abundantly apparent to 
us all, even before the many translations of German war- 
books came on to the market. 


ESCAPE. By Ruth and Celia Duffin. 4s. 6d. (Dent.) 


The predominating note of these poems is sadness, yet 
sadness lit with dreams. There are both strength and 
vision in Miss Ruth Duffin’s opening poem, from which 
the volume borrows its title, but it is too long for quotation. 
“On Reading the Diary of Izumi Shikibu, a.p. 1002” 
gives some idea of the delicacy and the imaginative quality 
of Miss Ruth Duffin’s verse : 

“Nine hundred years ! 

Scatters its snow 


Just as it bloomed and fell outside your room 
So long ago. 


And still the cherry bloom 


“Across nine hundred years we hear the rain 
Among the leaves 
Beat on your heart and fill your eyes with pain 
On autumn eves. 


“Again your poet-Prince brings to your door 
His palanquin, 
And you with beating heart slip down once more 
To let him in. 


““O love in old Japan! O autumn nights, 
And reeds that sigh ! 
And the great moon beyond the mountain-heights, 
Sailing the sky ! 


“‘O human hearts, dust for nine hundred years, 
We feel your pain 
Sigh in the autumn wind, and see your tears 
Gleam in the rain!” 


Miss Celia Duffin also obtains her 
effects with simplicity and a deep 
emotional power. ‘‘ Dead Man’s 
Land’”’ is among the best of her 
contributions to a book of rare 
charm and one that will be appre- 
ciated by all true lovers of poetry : 
‘I wandered into a dead man’s land ; 
A hope forgotten pointed the way. 
I was too old to understand, 
My lips too hard to pray. 


‘‘I found an altar in the wilderness, 
With offerings crowned of myrrh 
and spice. 
I only had no power to bless, 
Nor any bread for sacrifice. 


“I saw a figure silent with his prayer 
Stoop at the altar steps to kiss 
the spot ; 
Then my dead youth passed down 
the stair, 
Passed by, and knew me not.” 


rd THE DIARY OF MONTAIGNE’S. 
JOURNEY TOITALY. Translated 
by E. J. Trechmann. 15s. (Jona- 
than Cape.) 
Montaigne wrote a prose style that 
could never fail to be incisive. As a traveller, keeping a 
diary, he knew that he risked his head with his opinions, 
but nothing could check the sub-acid tone which makes the 
diary, nearly four hundred years after he made his tour to- 
Italy through Germany, a narrative of shrewd and enlighten- 
ingcomment. Asa Frenchman he noted how food was served 
and tasted; as a traveller determined to get his money’s 
value, he watched the charges ; as a philosopher interested 
in everything and everybody, nothing missed his eye. The 
diary has a somewhat (to us, but not to poor Montaigne) 
humorous quality, for he was in search of a cure for the 
gravel stones that afflicted him. It seems clear that his 
entourage could wish he had been still more afflicted, for 
nothing seemed to check his incessant curiosity. The 
journey was made on horseback in the company of three 
aristocratic friends, and naturally their equipage attracted 
attention wherever it appeared. They left Paris in June, 
1580, and travelled via Baden, Munich, Innsbruck to: 
Venice, and thence to Rome. On grounds that do not seem 
fully proved, the translator asserts that the whole diary 
was written by Montaigne, but that up to Rome he dic- 
tated to a secretary, who was dismissed there. It is a 
little difficult to believe that one half of the diary was. 
not written by the secretary, doubtlessly inspired by his 
master’s comment, for Montaigne begins the latter half 
in his own hand “ having dismissed the man who carried 
on this fine business.’’ There are memorable passages. 
in this diary which no lover of Montaigne, travel or history 
should miss. The diary was discovered by accident 
one hundred and eighty years after Montaigne’s death, 
and is a very worthy addition to the Essays. It has been 


admirably translated, and the fine flavour of the original 
preserved. 


Miss Ruth Duffin. 


A COUNTRYMAN’S DAY BOOK. 
C. N. French. 6s. (Dent.) 


Tastefully bound in specially woven tapestry, this little 
book is as attractive in appearance as in contents. After 
perusing, or rather consulting, the weather-lore and general 
country-lore which is arranged in daily order according to- 
the months and seasons of the year, the reader will un- 
doubtedly be considerably wiser concerning the signs and 
portents which augur the variety of conditions. Gardeners. 
and agriculturists in general will be particularly intrigued 
by these quaint observations and annotations, many of 
which had their origin in the early ages when heathen 
priests, wizards and Druids combined the réle of weather 
prophet with their religious duties. There is a happy 
sense of fitness about the curious illustrations, which are- 
reproductions of early woodcuts, or have been specially 
redrawn by Sir George Cockerill, Mr. Eric Wood, or Mr. 
R. L. Knowles, from medieval sources. 
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THE DECADENCE. 


By KINETON 


Seeing that Rodin was born in 1840 and Toulouse- 
Lautrec in 1864, it would seem that the names in the title* 
should have been transposed although Rodin lived sixteen 
years after Toulouse-Lautrec was dead. Moreover, Con- 
stantine Guys was born in 1805 and Daumier in 1808, and 
Degas lived until 1927. Further there are half a dozen 
good artists dealt with, 
including Whistler and 
Beardsley, who come 
within the period, and 
many artists who have 
even greater claims to 
a place in a_ history 
of the period which 
includes Rodin and 
Toulouse -Lautrec. In 
spite of the implication 
of the title however, 
this is not a history of 
the period. So far as 
the arts are concerned, 
it consists of notes of 
pictures and sculpture ; 
personal impressions for 
the most part of the 
author’s own, rather 
than ordered criticisms. 
Nothing that Arthur 
Symons writes is with- 
out interest, and these 
impressions are of value 
as indicating what was 
sought for in art by 
the decadents of the Fin 
de Siécle. Fortunately 
they are contemporary 
recordings, not reasoned 
discourses set down in 
after years. Allof them 
temperamental and 
emotional. I imagine 
that anything Arthur 
Symons writes to-day 
must be temperamental 
also, and he is almost 
the sole representative 
of importance of the 
period when he made 
his great successes, variously called the nineties and the 
Fin de Sieécle. 

It so happens that Guys and Daumier were not of 
the spirit of this period, but Arthur Symons endeavours 
to assimilate their art to that of Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Degas, and to make a ragout of these ingredients for the 
delectation of those who battened on the fare provided at 
the Moulin Rouge. Here he makes contact with life. 
Montmartre had grave attractions for him in the nineties 
and, loving evil as he confesses he does, he contrives 
to place as much evil intent on the performers at the 
Moulin Rouge and the cabarets of Montmartre as he does 
on the painters with whom he deals so personally. 

Now Guys and Daumier were exceedingly healthy 
artists who saw the failings of their fellow creatures without 
imputing evil where no evil was, but only pride, stupidity 
and grossness. La Goulue at the Moulin Rouge was an 
exceedingly hard-worked artist, with no sense of shame, 
but I imagine she was neither shameless nor hopelessly 
venal. She was a robust rogue, there is no doubt, but 
when I saw her dancing at the Moulin Rouge in the same 
years as Arthur Symons, I always admired her courage, 
her nerve and verve ; her jolly demeanour, and the frank- 
ness with which she realised her public, but I did not 
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consider her an exponent of evil. Throughout the one 
hundred pages ostensibly devoted to Toulouse-Lautrec, 
but incidentally concerned with all the evils, real and 
imaginary, that Arthur Symons endeavoured to discover 
and record, he never misses the opportunity of construing 
the conduct of Toulouse-Lautrec into the worst argot of the 
cult of evil. Toulouse- 
Lautrec was not so 
bad as he appears from 
this portrait, and cer- 
tainly not the other men 
to whom impurity is 
imputed. Even into 
Rodin’s drawings, bad 
as some of them are, 
a low intention is im- 
ported. Rodin had his 
own job in mind when 
he made them, as Guys 
and Daumier had, 
although Rodin’s job 
and that of the other 
two were different ; 
Rodin’s personal, those 
of Guys and Daumier 
public. Gustave Moreau, 
Odilon Redon, Beardsley 
are lauded for the evil 
they did not intend. 
The obsession of evil 
as elaborated here is not 
sufficiently authentic to 
warrant the eulogium 
accorded by its author. 
Lusty Gallic humour 
as illustrated by Guys 
and Daumier and in the 
side shows of the Moulin 
Rouge is set down as 
vicious ; domestic scenes 
full of common wit are 
regarded as lewd. It 
is an obsession which 
is a misunderstanding 
of both art and life. No 
great artist can afford 
to be licentious, whether 
dancer or painter, and 
I do not believe that Toulouse-Lautrec was wholly 
wicked, nor that La Goulue was wholly bad. 

“From Toulouse-Lautrec to Rodin ”’ is a contemporary 
document of the Fin de Siécle ; it is authentic; it is un- 
ashamed ; it is an echo of bygone years, but lacking the 
echo of the laughter which accompanied the fun of it then. 
Arthur Symons and the rest took the thing too seriously, but 
not on the serious side. After all, Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Rodin, Degas and Manet, and other men dealt with here 
made contributions to art of the highest kind, but few 
hints of the greatness of their work escape from these 
impressions. 

Arthur Symons lights a bunch of crackling twigs with 
a sluggish sulphur match; it has an acrid smell but no 
heat. He puts on no coal, and by the end of the first 
section of the book, even the light and sound are exhausted ;° 
itis a heap of ash. To-day there is a less sedulous culture 
of the erotic emotions; the cocktail and cigarette; the 
motor-car and the flying machine have ousted the cult 
of evil from the programme of Jes jeunes. Les fauves of 
yesteryear are the road-hogs of to-day. Last years snows 
are not melted by such a burning bush and the snows of 
to-day are melted only by the combustion engine. This 
book is strangely interesting, but has no sense of fun, 
no joie de vivre ; it is subversive, and in it the glory of art, 
the noble strivings of great artists find but a small place. 


Arthur Symons. 
From “ From Toulouse-Lautrec to Rodin,” by Arthur Symons (John Lane). 
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